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Write ws your proble m. 
We shall be glad to reve 
ommend a plansuited to 
your particular needs. 
RAND MSONALLY Map 
Systems are simplifying 
the problems of internal 
management in manu 
businesses similar to 
your own, 
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W* believe that every 


sales manager, and in 
fact, every business executive 
will be interested in the three 
booklets pictured above. 


These three booklets are 
veritable gold mines of infor- 
mation for developing mar- 
kets and increasing sales. 

These booklets illustrate 
plans which have proven suc- 
cessfulin many kinds of busi- 
ness—both large and small. 
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Every Sales Manager should 
have these Good Booklets 


“The World At Your 
Finger Tips” and “Getting 
The Most Out of Whole- 
sale Markets’’ should be 
particularly interesting to 
readers of this magazine. 
“The Banker’s Right Hand 
Man” naturally covers a 
special field. 


[In requesting these book- 
lets, which will be mailed to 
you gratis, please state which 
one or ones you desire. 
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536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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ps letter is typical of hundreds of other letters which we have in our files from practically 
every Industry--Hardware Jobbers—Mill Supplies—Electrical Supplies—Furniture—Paper 
Jobbers, etc. 
In all of them is expressed the same enthusiastic approval of 


BADGER LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG BINDERS 


It will pay you to investigate this Catalog proposition. Find how you can keep your 
Catalog neat and trim and right up-to-the-minute all of the time. Let us show you how the 
Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging will save you time and money. 


Send for copy of our new Catalog Binder Section S-2 
and tell us what your catalog cover requirements are. 


WIS. 
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Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 
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A Few of Nearly 300 Sales Building 
Plans to Be Described in New 
Survey 


How Devoe & Raynolds have organized their sales 
department so as to insure a steady stream of 
new accounts, and stimulate full line sales. 


Use of a Future Demands Department such as is 
maintained by the National Cash Register Company 
to keep ahead of possible market developments. 


Tabulation showing authority sales manager has 
over advertising in nearly two hundred representa- 
tive concerns in all lines of business. 


New plan being followed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company in appointing zone supervisors; 
how their duties are linked up with other forces 
in the sales department. 


How the Baker-Vawter Company insure an ade- 
quate supply of capable salesmen through their 
Personnel Department; with a description of the 
results produced by this department. 


Experience of The Wm. Britigan Organization, 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Hood Tire Company and 
others in arriving at the proper number of accounts 
or prospects for a salesman to handle. 


Experience of manufacturers and jobbers with ex- 
clusive agencies; under what circumstances these 
concerns have found it profitable to establish ex- 
clusive agents; dual agencies and general agencies. 
Synopsis of various agreements in force. 


A scientific plan worked out by the American To- 
bacco Company to determine which members of 
the organization are best qualified for promotion to 
executive positions. 


Nearly twenty blue print charts showing organiza- 

tion details of representative sales organizations, 

such as Baker Vawter Co., International Harvester 

Co., Marshall Field ¢ National Cash Register 
os etc. ’ 
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A New Dartnell Survey—“‘Sales Organization” 


Our first survey was issued in 1918. It covered “Sales Management 
Practices.” Three editions of this survey have been printed, so great 
was its popularity. Sales managers are now faced with a new dilemma 
—the old sales organization has to be strengthened and rebuilt to meet 
changing conditions. What steps shall be taken? How have other 
concerns improved their organization? What have they done that 
you could do? These and other questions will be answered in the 
NEW SURVEY which is now being compiled by our editorial staff. It 
took us six months to complete our investigations—the data we gathered 
will be issued at once in the form of loose leaf sections, punched for 
a standard ring binder. No sales executive can afford to be without 
this data—remember that successful sales management is eight-tenths 
organization. 


Special Subscription Offer 
$6.00 on 30 Days’ Free Approval (with binder) 


The survey is issued in ten separate sections, a new section being 
mailed to each subscriber about every two weeks, or as fast as data 
can be assembled. There are from 24 to 32 pages to the section, includ- 
ing “Suggestion Sheets,” blue prints showing organization of most of 
the large sales organizations, special tabulations, etc. The various 
sections are indexed by means of a set of tabbed index pages which is 
included with a handsome flexible leather ring binder lettered in gold. 
The size of the binder is 6 x 9 inches. The six dollar price includes 
everything—there are no extras whatever. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers to Sales Managers 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 


Published and Copyrighted, 1920, by The Dartnell Corporation, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year in advance. Entered 
as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1379. 
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Swap Goods WithThe South — 


SOUTHERN 
FARMERS RAISE 


Livestock 
Corn 
Wheat and Oats 
Cotton 
Sweet Potatoes 
Irish Potatoes 
Peanuts 
Rice and Hay 
Tobacco 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Are your trade relations with the South 
one-sided? Do you deal with this prosper- 
ous agricultural section solely as a buyer? 
If so, it’s time to also become a seller. 
Swap goods with the south! 


In 1919 Southern farmers raised over six 
billion dollars worth of diversinied crops— 
40% of the nation’s total crop value. You 
manufacturers of the North, East and 
West paid your share of it, too—syrup for 
your pancakes, rice in your pudding, cotton 
in your clothes, fobacco for your pipe— 
it’s a long list! 


So the Southern farmer today finds himself 
with a healthy bank account, and a strong 
determination to live and farm more com- 
fortably. 


The needs of the Wealth-Belt create a 
wonderful trade opportunity for indus- 
trial America. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM 


SOUTHERN RURALIST SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


Atlanta, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 
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Tillers of Southern soil want better farm 
machinery, improved farm buildings and 
equipment, hardware and tools of a higher 
grade. Trucks, tractors and better auto- 
mobiles are in demand as adjuncts to 
successful farming. 


Wives and daughters of these Southern 
farmers wield a tremendous buying in- 
fluence. Today they want more labor-sav- 
ing household devices, better furniture, 
prettier clothes, music in their homes—in 
short, all that goes to make life easier and 
happier. How are manufacturers to make 
known their products to these millions of 
eager Southern buyers? 


The most direct, money-saving, thorough 
way to reach Southern farm families, is by 
consistently using the Southern Farm 
Papers. These several publications are best 
known and most widely read and believed 
in by Wealth-Belt people. 


PAPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN PLANTER SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR 
Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 


MODERN FARMING FLORIDA GROWER 
New Orleans, La. Tampa, Fla. 


Map shows combined circulation, by states, of farm 
papers comprising The Southern Farm Papers’ Association 
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Dont Overlook theWealthBelt 
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SOUTHERN 
FARMERS NEED 


Farm Machinery 
Automobiles 
Household Devices 
Building Materials 
Furniture 
Clothing and Shoes 
Package Groceries 
Hardware and Tools 
Musical Instruments 
C@nfectionery, etc. 
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Where Character Counts 


HERE is a position open in our sales de- 
partment. 


Ours is an organization where character counts. 


Of course we want sales—but we are more 
interested in how you sell than in how much 
you sell. 


If you know that you are a salesman—if you 
stand four square—if you have the courage to 
lose a sale rather than to make it on a basis 
that you know is wrong—then answer this 
advertisement. 


We won't talk “futures” with you—we will 
talk “presents”’—if you are the man we want 
you will build your own future and it will be 
with us. 


Write or call. 


The W. Gregory Smith Company 


First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


Union Bank Bldg. Drexel Bldg., Nottingham Bldg., Liberty Bldg., 
SCRANTON, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ BOSTON, MASS. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Fleming Bldg., 53 St. Francis Xavier St., 

DES MOINES, IOWA MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
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Single copies, 25 
Yearly subscription, payable in 
advance, $3.00 anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions; $3.25 in Can- 


Subscription Rates: 
cents. 


ada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. Six 
months subscriptions, $1.50. When three 
or more subscriptions are ordered at 
once by the same concern a special club 
rate of $2.50 per year for each subscrip- 
tion applies. ° 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly 
discontinued upon expiration. Readers 
desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew promptly. Back copies 
cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Bound Volumes: No more copies of 
Volume I in bound form are available. 
Orders are now being filled for Volume 
Il. Nearly 600 pages; bound in heavy 
buckram, lettered in gold. Edition lim- 
ited to 100 copies. Price, $6.00. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is 
not generally sold through news dealers. 
Copies can, however, usually be se- 
cured after the first of the month from 
the news stands at leading hotels, rail- 
road stations and book stores in the 
larger cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertise- 
ments facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 
per insertion. Two-thirds page (across 
two columns), $50.00; half page special 
island position, $50.00; half page across 
columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3.50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven 
words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the 
tenth of the month. Final forms, fif- 
teenth of the month. Publication date, 
twenty-fifth of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands 
not later than the tenth. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers also of 


Books and Reports for Sales Managers and 
Salesmen; The Dartnell Monthly 
Sales Service and other 
Sales Literature 


Member A. B. C. 


Member: Chicago Trade Press Association. 


Publication Offices: 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Telephene Harrison 7091 


Eastern Office: 
366 Broadway, New York City 


London Office: 
86 Wardour St., London W1, England 
Philip Wright Whitcomb, Manager 
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What I Think a Salesman Should Be 


By John G. Jones, 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales and Advertising, Alexander Hamiiton Institute, New York 


The question came up at a recent gathering of sales managers as to who was the greatest living 
sales manager. “Jack” Jones won hands down. There may be men who can out-point Mr. Jones 
in mapping out a sales plan, or in picking salesmen, or in putting fire into a salesman’s meeting, or 
in writing a letter that will make the blood flow faster through a jaded salesman’s veins, but it ts 
doubtful if there is any one man who excels Mr. Jones in all of the qualities combined. In view of 
his reputation as a successful judge of salesmen you will be interested in these excerpts from an ex- 
temporaneous talk to the salesmen of the Pyrene Manufacturing Company at a recent convention in 


New York. 


HERE was a time when the gold 
brick man was talked of as a wonder 
—a fellow who could sell anything. 
If I were to say that about any of you, 
you would be insulted, because you take a 
different viewpoint as to what selling really 
is. The man who sells the gold brick way 
may do it by power of personality, or by 
value of the fact that he is telling lies 
about the real service back of his product 
to the consumer, and the man who sells a 
gold brick or unloads a gold brick or any 
piece of merchandise upon any man or 
women, that does not become of actual 
service to the buyer, is selling a gold brick 
and is not a true salesman because he is 
not an honest man. Show me a good busi- 
ness man anywhere, and I will show you 
a successful salesman. 


What Is Salesmanship, Anyway? 


We have been looking upon salesmanship 
in the past as something that was ability, 
or some wonderful gift that Providence 
had bestowed upon a few of its pets. Sales- 
manship is nothing more or less than the 
development of knowledge—than the un- 
derstanding of human nature. I don’t be- 
lieve very much in the old method of teach- 
ing salesmanship by describing steps in 
selling. I have come to the conclusion that 
salesmanship is an honest-to-God discus- 
sion of a proposition, and before a man 
can give an opinion of his proposition, he 
must know not only everything about the 
goods he is selling, but he must know the 
service back of these goods. 

Personality is necessary in business. The 
treasurer of your company must have a per- 
sonality, and unless he has he cannot have 
a real force working around him. The de- 
velopment of personality is absolutely nec- 
essary in business. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


I have made the statement that true 
salesmanship is the keynote of industrial 
success. You can start down near the Bat- 
tery and you can turn your eyes up and 
see the Custom House Building. What is 
it for? It has been created because sales- 
manship has helped and this Custom House 
is there to collect money on goods that 
have been sold. 

Come up a little further and we have the 
Equitable Building. What built that? Real 
salesmanship. Take for instance the ques- 
tion of life insurance. It isn’t just a ques- 
tion of going out and putting it over. 
There is a certain obligation which a man 
owes to his family, to his creditors, which 
prevents him from going through life with- 
out protecting his family, etc., and so on 
this great basis the insurance business grew. 
That building is a tribute to salesmanship. 

A little further up, across the street, is 
the Singer Building. Don’t think for a mo- 
ment that this business grew by the fact 
that women ran in buying sewing machines. 
The people had to be sold on thls proposi- 
tion. They had to be sold on its real in- 
trinsic value. I could take you up farther 
than you cared to walk or ride in a bus, but 
every building, as one comes up to it, is a 
tribute to the great big economic force— 
salesmanship. 

You know that if you were ready to go 
into business today and you had a wonder- 
ful patent and wanted to raise capital for 
its manufacture so that you could finally 
distribute it, or you were trying to sell your 
stock to the public, the first thing they 
would ask you—“How are you going to 
market this product— What are your 
plans for selling?” These questions are 
raised because goods are not made for the 
sake of making them; they are completed 
with an ultimate idea of service, and we 
are not in condition to manufacture goods 
without a distributing outlet and in this 
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(distribution comes salesmanship—true sales- 
inanship. 

I have another thought—that is the re- 
sponsibility upon a salesman—this is three- 
fold. First of all, when he ties up with an 
organization, he does it primarily, of course, 
to take care of his own wants and the wants 
of his family. Every red-blooded man 
wants to be doing something because he has 
the vision of a future, and that vision, as 
actually defined, has a purpose for him and 
so he seeks a connection, and I say that 
when that salesman seeks a connection with 
a live organization, he should be assuming 
four responsibilities. 

First—the care of his family and him- 
self. If he doesn’t realize this, he is not 
a good risk for any sales manager to 
take on. 


Salesmen Are True Men 


Second, the obligation of contract. He 
has agreed to render certain services for a 
certain remuneration. He has immediately 
assumed the responsibility of the organi- 
zation which he has joined. You say obli- 
gation is simply the obligation of selling a 
Pyrene to a concern, or selling anything 
that is in your line. Yes, that is one of 
your obligations—to distribute the goods 
for the organization which you have joined, 
but back of that is another obligation. This 
organization has a plant perhaps with 400 
to 600 men working in it. In the office are 
employed a large number of men and 
women and when that salesman signs that 
contract, he has assumed the obligation of 
responsibility and when he does not con- 
sider that part of his obligation he is not a 
true salesman, and when a salesman loafs 
on the job and does not consider that part 
of his responsibility, he is not living the 
life of a true American. 

That is one of the biggest obligations a 
salesman has next to the obligation to his 
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own family, and when we have realized 
these three obligations we can go back to 
the office, through the plant and become 
tributes in the organization from the stand- 
point of greater growth so as to give more 
work to more men and women. This is 
true salesmanship. And I want to say to 
you that I know of no place or industry 
where a man can be of greater service, or 
can do so much for humanity, and at the 
same time grow a character that makes 
true men out of us than in the selling line, 
and after all, a salesman is a true man. 
You know a lot of people are going 
eround this world worrying about a fire 
that is to come after death. The fire to 
worry about is the fire that destroys Ameri- 
can lives and American industry and prop- 
erty, and property once destroyed is never 
replaced. Of course, you can get new capi- 
tal to rebuild, but property once destroyed 
can never be replaced. That is what is 
going on now. We are getting into a small 
industrial slump, because the American peo- 


ple are getting back to their senses. For 
three or four years we have had an orgy 
of spending and after the war we all took 
our liberty bonds and threw them on the 
market until they went down to 90. This 
was done because everybody wanted to 
spend money at the same time. 

There is not going to be a panic; True, 
discount rates are high, but there is noth- 
ing to worry about. That is the reason 
business is quiet. Industry is slackening 
down because discount rates are high, but 
as I have said before, there is nothing to 
worry about. It is something to make us 
feel glad of because we have to get down 
to earth again, and I am going to predict 
for you salesmen, here, that during the 
coming year, although you may find quiet 
spots here and there, you will find some 
business on account of this stagnation, be- 
cause when people begin to save money, 
they will have something else to think about 
and it works to advantage. But the slump 
is not going to last very long. Don't ever 
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Announcing 


OLIVER MARBLE GALE 


Mr. Gale is with us as associate copy writer and copy 


Mr. Gale’s services will be available to Greig & Ward 
clients, on accounts that need his unique style of institu- 
tional or atmosphere writing. 


Y. K. SMITH 


Mr. Smith is with us as director of copy. While 
Mr. Smith’s creative gifts are known, Greig & 
Ward clients will perhaps find his greatest value 
to them in his extraordinarily sifting, analytical 
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get the impression that everything is going 
to be bad, and in talking politics I hope we 
will have a Republican administration— 
but starting in next year we are out for one 
of the biggest industrial booms that we 
have ever enjoyed. 

The only reason that business is slack is 
because people are not buying—people are 
not buying today because they have become 
worried over having gone into debt, and 
the chances they took, and they feel that 
the settling idea has come. 


Getting back to the problem of salesman- 
ship—this big boom that is coming is going 
to depend almost entirely on the sales abil- 
ity of America; we are going to export 
into foreign countries. If we are going to 
get hold of the business in these other coun- 
tries, as we obviously should get hold of it, 
it means technical salesmanship. 

There is nothing like standard appeal 
upon a standard product. When it comes to 
competition, the true salesman forgets it. 
He is not there to talk about some other 
man’s goods. The only thing I ever said 
about competitors’ goods—if I thought that 
Smith or Brown’s goods were better than 
mine, I would be with Smith or Brown. 


Salesmen Must Study Conditions 


True constructive salesmanship is a sales- 
man that is not only working for the or- 
ganization but for the entire industry. He 
is doing more than that—he is carrying the 
right kind of economic thought. Construct- 
ive salesmanship is co-operation—education. 
It is everything that any business man 
should want. The salesman who does not 
study conditions today in connection with 
his concern’s goods is not worthy of the 
name of salesman,/ 


I am not going ‘to apologize to you again 
for not talking about the steps in a sale, 
because I believe if I do talk about them 
you would laugh at me. They are simply 
these: I wili approach every man whom I 
see upon my proposition with the absolute 
confidence that I am coming there to per- 
form a service and when a man walks into 
a factory, garage, etc., in that spirit he can 
then throw his shoulders back and feel 
that he is no less in stature than the man 
he is approaching. 

I believe that when a man presents his 
proposition to a prospective customer, he 
is doing that man a real service, whether 
he is buying his goods or not. In other 
words, just because you have not actually 
made a sale and got the signature on the 
dotted line, this does not mean that you 
have not done some constructive work for 
yourself and your organization. When you 
have demonstrated and shown that this 
service is necessary and the man who turns 
you down today, if you have caused him 
to consider the proposition, will come to 
you perhaps next week, or next month or 
next year, and tell you that you were right, 
then you can feel that you have been of 
service. If he has not been shown by a 
fire, 99 times out of 100 he has been shown 
by the right kind of salesmanship. He is 
there to serve, he is there to do a bit of 
constructive work—true salesmanship is a 
keen desire to serve and not a deep anxiety 
to put something over. 
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The Market for Food Products 


The First of a Series of Market Surveys by Members 
of the Editorial Staff of The Dartnell Corporation 


\ ‘ JITHIN the last five years several 
important developments have been 
under way in the food product 
field. These developments have practically 
upset the established traditions of the 
business. They have rendered obsolete 
many of the tactics which could once be 
counted upon te bring success. It is the 
purpose of this survey to point out what 
these developments are, how they affect 
the marketing of food products, and to 
suggest to the readers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT what general course should be fol- 
lowed from now on in the marketing of 
food products. 

For one thing the growth of the chain 
store is making itself felt more and more 
as a distribution force. The return of the 
buyer’s market will most certainly bring 
about an upheaval in sales tactics. During 
the war, and for the past year, it was 
more or less of a question of getting the 
goods to sell. Free deals, price concessions 
and other stratagems were unnecessary and 
unwise. Within the last month several big 
concerns have instituted a sliding price scale 
in an effort to move stock that is piling 
up in the warehouses. As this is written 
a gigantic sampling campaign is about to 
open in Chicago for a milk specialty. The 
increased cost of doing business is likewise 
effecting distribution channels. Depart- 
ment stores are deteriorating in value as a 
distributing eutlet. It costs them too much 
to do business. Still another factor is the 
impending failure of a great number of 
retailers, who found no difficulty in con- 
ducting their business profitably during the 
era of rising prices, but who lack the 
capacity to make an adequate profit when 
inventories decline, and the conduct of a 
business requires a high order of skill and 
judgment. 


How the Food Dollar Is Spent 

In view of these changing conditions it 
is plain that any sales plans for this fall 
or next winter must be laid out with ex- 
treme care, and with a knowledge of exact 
facts. The time has passed when in mar- 
keting a food product, especially a specialty, 
you can hand your salesmen a few sam- 
ples and let it go at that. In mapping out 
your plans, therefore, you should bear in 
mind three vital facts: Are you selling 
what the people want? Are you selling it 
the way they want it? Are you selling it 
in the kind of stores they want to buy it 
from? 5 

It has been estimated that the average 
per capita expenditure (at present price 
level) for food varies from $75 to $90 
per capita, exclusive of fresh meats. In- 
cluding fresh meats the retail food ex- 
penditures of the average family are found 
to be as follows: 


Meat, poultry and fish.........33 per cent 
Dairy products, eggs, etc....... 17 per cent 
Flour and bread: «0. cscs csccs 14 per cent 
NE 6 bitaceeddaneinvee 6 per cent 
POPPE CT Tn 4 per cent 
PU GAGE LOOGS od. o:e eo sreiedacers 26 per cent 
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On the basis of press returns from cen- 
sus figures now being tabulated this would 
put the total consumption of food products 
at about $8,000,000,000. Of this about 20 
per cent probably is spent for specialties of 
one kind or another, giving a per capita fig- 
ure of $16 or total volume of $1,600,000,000. 
As nearly as it is possible to determine this 
volume is distributed geographically as fol- 
lows: 


i a 8.5 per cent 
North Central States......... 34.5 per cent 
South Central States......... 15.5 per cent 
South Atlantic States......... 10.5 per cent 
North Atlantic States........31 per cent 


On the face of this showing the food 
market looms up as being twice as large as 
the dry goods and ready-to-wear field, 
three times as big as the lumber field, and 
five times as big as the automobile field. 
It is without question the most desirable 
of all fields in which to rear a business, 
for the simple reason that no matter what 
happens people must eat, and so long as 
they must eat they must buy your goods. 


How Many Grocers Are There? 


For the purposes of market analysis it 
is not sufficient, however, to know that the 
volume of sales is large. This is only of 
interest when coupled with the number of 
distributors serving the field, so that by 
combining the two a sales manager is able 
to arrive at the potential sales possibilities 
of a given territory. 

Max Mayfield, a special representative of 
the Sugar Equalization Board, after a com- 
plete and apparently incisive and officially 
correct survey of the food trades of the 
country, has at last furnished the final sta- 
tistics which have so long been guessed at, 
as to how many grocers there are. His 
business took him into every State, and 
in looking up the sugar certification plan 
he came into intimate touch with what are 
apparently facts on the subject. He places 
his statistical listing as follows: 375,361 re- 
tail grocers; 34,662 bakers, 121,393 hotels 
and eating places, 34,388 manufacturers of 
essential food products using sugar, 55,130 
manufacturers of soft drinks and nonessen- 
tial products containing sugar. 

In checking these figures with those of 
Dun and Bradstreet it would seem as 
though fully half of this number are the 
so-called “corner grocery” without finan- 
cial rating. An analysis of grocers accord- 
ing to rating shows that about 125,000 are 
listed by Dun and Bradstreet, divided as 
follows: 

Retail grocers rated $ 1,000 or over.66,226 
Retail grocers rated 5,000 or over.33,317 
Retail grocers rated 10,000 or over.20,290 
Retail grocers rated 50,000 or over. 3,889 
Retail grocers rated 100,000 or over. 682 


This list can be still further classified by 
citing that there are on record 386 grocery 
chains (a chain being considered as three 
or more stores under one management). 
There are also 561 so-called fancy grocery 
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stores located in cities of over 50,000 popu- 
laticn. 

As to the classification of wholesale gro- 
cers there is considerable discussion as to 
just what constitutes a wholesale grocer. 
A check of Dun’s shows a total of 5,619 
wholesale grocers, of which 2,691 are rated 
over $100,000. It is generally conceded that 
many of the concerns of less than $100,000 
rating are in fact little more than retailers 
doing jobbing on the side. A fair estimate 
sets the total number of wholesale grocers 
doing strictly a jobbing business at about 
3,000. Accepting this figure it would in- 
dicate that the average number of grocers 
rated $1,000 to each jobber is about 40. On 
a test of twenty grocery jobbers of varied 
ratings we find the average number of 
rated accounts on the books is about 500, 
indicating that the average grocer buys 
from twelve jobbers. This figure is signifi- 
cant, as it reflects a lack of sales efficiency 
on the jobbers’ side. Indeed, several con- 
cerns who have recently turned to direct 
selling have reasoned that the very fact of 
this duplication of effort is proof that the 
average jobber’s salesman is little better 
than an order taker. 

Department Stores in Eclipse 

Taking up for consideration the impor- 
tance of the various types of retail dis- 
tributors we find, as previously stated, that 
the department store is losing rank as a 
distribution factor in the grocery field. In 
an analysis of volume, it was found that 
less than two per cent of the total sales 
in cities of consequence were through so- 
called “down-town” stores (including de- 
partment stores). Taking cities of 50,000 
population the percentage is higher, aver- 
aging about 5 per cent, and advancing to 
15 per cent in cities of around 10,000 popu- 
lation. The reason for the decline in the 
importance of department stores is the high 
cost of doing business, and the necessity 
of shading profits in order to force trade 
which would, if left to its natural impulse. 
go to the neighborhood store. Illustrating 
this point, Rothschild & Company, a large 
Chicago department store, recently featured 
American family soap at ten bars for fifty- 
five cents, which is a cent and a half below 
cost. This meant that on every sale the 
department had to take a loss. Yet it did 
not produce any marked amount of busi- 
ness. Within the last few months two Chi- 
cago department stores, namely, Wieboldt’s 
and Becker & Ryan, have closed out their 
grocery departments. Sales managers may 
well give consideration to this fact in plac- 
ing demonstrations. It is conceded that a 
demonstration in a well patronized neigh- 
borhood grocery is more profitable, over a 
period of time, than a department store 
demonstration. Contrary to general belief, 
the department store does not draw a tran- 
sient type of patronage, but its customers 
are generally the same crowd of bargain 
hunters who buy mainly on a price basis, 
and who shop here today and elsewhere 
tomorrow. 
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getting your product on sale in such stores 
as Park & Tilford, and Tebbetts & Gar- 
land, it should be emphasized very de- 
cidedly here that the most important factor 
in the marketing of a grocery product to- 
day is the so-called corner and cross-roads 
grocery. Some sales managers lean to the 
policy of slighting this outlet, believing that 
it will in time be driven out of business by 
the chain store. This, however, is not 
likely to happen, for the corner grocery is 
essentially a convenience store. While the 
encroachments of the chain will make it 
increasingly difficult for the neighborhood 
grocer to do business, and many of them 
will undoubtedly pass out of business, still 
there are innumerable ways that the corner 
grocer can develop business and it is doubt- 
ful if the time will ever come when they 
will cease to be the backbone of a well- 


planned merchandising campaign in this 
field. 
Importance of Corner Grocer 
Illustrating the importance of getting 


your goods on distribution in as many cor- 
ner groceries as possible an analysis was 
made in a typical New England city of 
100,000 population. The findings were as 


follows: 
Average 
Number volume of 
of stores of business Gross volume Per cent 
250 $ 20,000 $5,000,000 63 
20 50,000 1,000,000 3 
10 100,000 1,000,000 3 
130 5,000 650,000 8 
90 2,500 225,000 3 


In another city of 400,000 the downtown 
stores seemed to dominate the field. In 
the local telephone book, however, there 
are 1,000 grocery stores listed, or about one 
for every four hundred population. In the 
city directory, there are also 500 grocery 
stores which have no telephone connec- 
tions. Obviously the 1,500 “corner grocery 
stores” are the major factors. 

Admitting the importance of the corner 
store as a distribution factor, and the de- 
sirability of getting our “bread and but- 
ter” distribution through that channel, we 
come face to face with the biggest problem 
of all—how to turn the wish into the com- 
pleted deed. 

Generally speaking all grocery products 
are divided into two major groups (1) 
“Fancies”—usually well adapted to the “best 
store” distribution such as an attractive 
package of Canton Ginger, an assortment 
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for which there is an existing demand. 
Getting quick distribution for the first class 
is a comparatively simple matter, as a gen- 
eral rule a judicious use of national adver- 
tising will enable you to line up a good 
sized list of specialty brokers, of which 
there are some 4,000, who will put your 
product in selected stores giving you al- 
most over-night distribution. True, it will 
be a thin distribution, but nevertheless it 
will be distribution. 


Picking Live Brokers 

Picking a broker, however, is not as easy 
a task as it might appear to be. There are 
brokers and brokers just as there are sales- 
men and salesmen. Obviously, then, a con- 
cern who is unfortunate in selecting its 
brokers is in the same boat as the concern 
saddled with a lot of non-producers on its 
sales force. Before picking a broker find 
out indirectly what he has done with other 
products of similar character, and inquire 
into his standing with the trade—both re- 
tail and jobbing. If care is used in select- 
ing your brokers it is possible to get quick 
distribution, because he offers you an es- 
tablished sales organization, already ac- 
quainted with the trade in that territory 
and able in many cases to get your prod- 
ict out on the dealer’s shelves by merely 
suggesting it to the dealer. The drawback 
to broker distribution, however, is that he 
cannot be expected to fight aggressively for 
business when faced with competition; and 
often is too intimate with his customers, 
thereby preventing him from taking a firm 
stand on matters involving the good will 
of the maker of the product. It is signifi- 
cant to note in this connection that there 
are many instances of new products being 
put on the market through brokers which 
have quickly outpointed older established 
competitive products sold by a branch or- 
ganization. The case of Carnation Milk, put 
on the market a few years back, and soon 
outselling in certain districts the long estab- 
lished Borden’s brand, is a case in point. 

Getting a distribution for a staple is not 
so simple. In the first place it must be 
sold to retailers who are inclined to feel 
that inasmuch as they already have several 
other brands on their shelves why add an- 
other. In other words, the market must be 
“jimmied,” and experience differs widely 
as to the best procedure to follow. 

In spite of all that has been said by 
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solicitors of advertising space against the 
use of free samples, one of the most ex- 
perienced sales managers in the food field, 
at the head of an organization ef 200 sales- 
men doing a business of several million 
dollars annually, is of the opinion that 
sampling is unsurpassed as a sure means 
of getting quickly into a given market. 
Sampling lends itself to intensive zone dis- 
tribution, permitting a distributor to cap- 
ture one zone at a time, and gradually ex- 
tend his line into all the big consuming cen- 
ters. Three concerns interviewed favor the 
use of sampling in connection with coupons 
in newspaper and magazine advertisements. 
In using this plan provision must be made 
to prevent a retailer from buying quantities 
of the paper carrying the coupon, and fill- 
ing in fictitious names so that he can re- 
deem them for cash or goods. This can 
be done by carding the sales by dealer, and 
checking the redeemed coupons against his 
known supply. Naturally if a dealer re- 
deems more coupons than he has cans, 
something is wrong. Of course, if distri- 
bution is through the jobber this is not an 
easy matter. 
Sampling Still Holds Its Own 

Too much importance cannot be placed 
on the need of organized sampling, espe- 
cially when crew managers are employed 
to go from territory to territory and recruit 
new sampling crews at each stop. It will 
not do to pass out sample packages pro- 
miscuously or leave them at the back door. 
Every sample should be put into the hand 
of the housewife by the sampler and a 
few words spoken to insure its use. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been squandered in 
sampling by canvassers giving away two or 


_ three packages instead of one so as to get 


rid of his samples as soon as possible. To 
guard against this, work the street with 
six men, giving each of them a number. 
The men, of course, work alternate houses, 
three men to each side of the street. When 
each man has left his sample require him 
to mark his number with chalk on the door 
or gate. The crew manager will then be 
able to check up by coming along later and 
inquiring of the housewife if she received 
two packages of the product being sampled. 
If she says no, that she only got one, the 
crew manager says a few words about 
hoping that she will find the article to her 
liking and become a regular user, and 
goes on to the next house. There he re- 
peats the question. If the lady of that 
house answers his question in the affirma- 
tive, saying she was handed two packages, 
he has the man’s number on the door and 
acts accordingly. 

Another important point in working out 
a sampling plan is to make sure that the 
article gets a fair trial. When Van Camp 
started out to market condensed milk they 
gave away a small sized sample can and a 
book of five coupons, each coupon entitling 
the holder to a five cent credit on future 
purchases. This plan proved very popular. 
A sales manager, who has had a great deal 
of experience with the technique of sam- 
pling, states that far better results can be 
obtained in the use of coupons if they 
entitle the holder to a saving on a pur- 
chase, rather than a free sample. This 
idea can be worked out in several differ- 
ent ways. Any of these sampling plans, 
however, are a severe strain on the finances 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The most complex market in 
the world—and the simplest 


150 distinct kinds of tooth- 
brushes catalogued by a whole- 
sale house! 


More than 40 variations of one 
food item prepared by a single 
company! 


In every type of manufactured 
article countless variations of 
size, style and color have built up 
elaborate and costly lines. Sug- 
gestions of salesmen, the demands 
of jobbers, whims of consumers 
have added one modification after 
another. 


For these manufacturers, the 
American market is highly com- 
plex and difficult to deal with. 


Yet there are manufacturers in 
the same fields who find the mar- 
ket simple—without any of these 
whims. Rae 


A toilet goods corporation less 
than 6 years ago was making a 
line of 21 different articles. To- 
day the total volume is twenty 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI LONDON 


times as great, and the line has 
been reduced from 21 items to 10. 


Lin 


A company making shoes does 
95% of its business on a standard- 
ized, trade-marked line. Eleven 
years ago this line represented 
only 5% of the annual output. 


Another firm making a special 
type of food-product, today domi- 
nates that entire field. 


The American market is the easiest 
to supply in the world—or the most 
difficult, depending on how it is ap- 
proached. Back of every standardized 
article lies the story of a real achieve- 
ment in selling and advertising. 


By solving problems of standardiza- 
tion and by successfully presenting 
standardized articles to the public, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company is co- 
operating with many clients in winning 
rapid expansion of sales together with 
sharply reduced costs. 
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THE REDEL CANDY CORPORATION 


Panu fectyneas OF 
Candy Specialties 


HP 23d CASt warvtA STREET 


ceri January 17, 1920 The MAXIMUM of 


The Chicago Herald & Examiner, 


Ges ete Distribution at the 


Gentlemen: Attention Mr. G. F. Hartford. 


Permit us to take this opportunity to express our apprecia- Mi ni Mm U Mm of Expense 


tion of the splendid co-operation you gave us in our recent 
entry into the Chicago Market with Campfire Marshmallows. 


We believe it was largely through your efforts that we were . 
enabled to secure the splendid grocery, drug, and confection- H OW t 0 Ob , ain I t 
ery store distribution which we achieved in the space of four 
weeks. This is especially significant in that, in placing our 


ey 


ee 


product i In grocery stores, you virtually opened an entirely The Merchandising Department of The Herald 

new distributive channel for a candy and food product. and Examirer is not only perfect in theory, but it 
We want specifically to thank you for the splendid sales : : RCTT 

talks and sales management of our solicitors which the mem- is perfect in RESULTS. 


bers of your organization gave. , ede ‘ 
a _ s “SBE This letter, one of many on file in the offices 
We know you will be interested in knowing that the success : 


of our product has been so great that we are making plans for of The Herald and Examiner, will attest to this 
the establishment of a separate plant devoted exclusively to fact. 
the manufacture of Campfire Marshmallows. 


No manufacturer or sales manager can afford to 
overlook Chicago as a market. 


Chicago today, with its three millions of people, | 


| 

| 

| . ° . STAT e.e 
ip | is equal in importance to TEN average cities, 
PLx/e | 


from a market standpoint! 


The Merchandising Department 
of the Herald and Examiner 


Realizing that the Great Chicago Market offers many problems to the manufacturer 
desiring to enter this market, has made a complete survey of Chicago and the terri- 
tory within one hundred miles of the city. 


ae 


THIS DATA AND AN EXPOSITION OF THE PLANS WE 
| HAVE PERFECTED WILL BE CHEERFULLY GIVEN ANY 
MANUFACTURER OR SALES MANAGER ON REQUEST. 


This survey will enable you to quickly and economically obtain for the products you | 
manufacture the maximum of distribution at the minimum of expense. 


No merchandising campaign condacted by 
The Herald and Examiner has ever failed! 


CHICAGO 


HERALD EXAMINER 


The Gateway to the Chicago Market. 


In the July issue of Sales Manage- 
ment, page 431, under the title, 
“$25,000 Krom a “Goose-Egg’ Ter- 
ritory | appeared an article on the 
wonderful results achieved in the 
Chicago Market by the Redel Candy 
Corporation, as per the above letter. 
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The Technique of Field Investigations 
By J. George Frederick 


Author Modern Sales Management; President, The Business Bourse 


This is the third section we have published from Mr. Frederick’s forthcoming book on “Sales Sta- 
tistics.’ It comes at a time when most of our readers are undecided as to just what marketing course 
to follow, and are therefore striving to get all facts poss.ble before deciding on a definite line of action. 
Mr. Frederick is exceptionally well qualified to discuss the subject, as he has had probably more experi- 
ence in the conduct of sales investigations than any other man. 


FIELD investigation refers to 
A any survey or report of condi- 

tions as they exist in a broadcast 
way. A field investigation may refer 
to a study of conditions in a company’s 
own sales organization; it may refer to 
distribution conditions generally; it may 
refer to consumer conditions, or it may 
be a study of the methods of com- 
petitors in any or all branches of the 
business, or it may refer to the out- 
look for an entirely new article or busi- 
ness, or a survey of business conditions 
in general. 

Whatever the object of a field investi- 
gation, there are certain standard meth- 
ods of approach available. These may 
be broadly grouped as follows: 

1. Securing answers to questionnaires 
sent by mail. 

2. Telegraphic inquiries. 

3. Answers to questionnaires secured 
by local resident investigators by per- 
sonal call. 

4. Traveling by one man, or a group 
of men, who make the investigations per- 
sonally. 

'5. Use of salesmen or employes or 
representatives. 

Such investigative methods all have 
their value under certain specific con- 
ditions, and experience and judgment will 
indicate which method to apply to any 
individual case. 


Questionnaires Sent by Mail 


Only in a few cases are mail ques- 
tionnaires advisable, as they do not pro- 
vide adequate or reliable data. Question- 
naires to be worth anything must ask 
questions of importance, and many re- 
cipients of questionnaires by mail are 
known from experience to give but 
slight consideration to the questions, 
even when they undertake to answer the 
questions at all. The typical answers to 
important questions in a mail question- 
naire are “sometimes,” “once in a while,” 
“don’t know,” “don’t understand,” etc. 
Often the answers are illegible, and in 
many other cases the questions have 
been entirely misunderstood. This latter 
consideration is particularly serious, as 
many times the failures to have under- 
stood the question properly is not ap- 
parent in the answer, with the result that 
the investigation is seriously in error. If 
a question blank is only partially an- 
swered, its value as a statistical unit in 
tabulating results is almost destroyed. 

Approximately 8 per cent of retailers 
will adequately answer a questionnaire 
(although this differs with various lines 
of trade, the hardware trade being the 
most responsive). On this basis the 
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mailing of 100 blanks means an expendi- 
ture of approximately $15.00, inclusive 
of return postage and clerical work and 
supervision; whereas only about eight 
replies are secured, at a cost of nearly 
$2.00 each. This is higher than the cost 
of a report guaranteed to be accurate 
which can be secured through a resi- 
dent investigator’s personal call, and of 
course not nearly so reliable, since an 
investigator can make certain of the 
proper understanding of the question- 
naire (or “schedule,” as _ professional 
statisticians call it). 

Many investigations are made upon 
units which cannot read English, or at 
least imperfectly. Other investigations 
require a check up of the class anl char- 
acter of the unit being investigated; and 
obviously an investigative unit cannot 
appraise himself with reliability. Often 
the questionnaire falls into the hands of 
clerks or subordinates who do not know 
the information asked for and render 
their own inadequate guesses. Further- 
more, the patience of some one receiving 
a questionnaire becomes exhausted be- 
fore the end of the question is reached. 
In other cases, an unconscious rather 
than a conscious judgment is required, 
and this is best secured by a personal 
interrogator who will take careful note 
of the “reaction.” 

In a great many respects, then, the 
mail questionnaire is not a_ success. 
There is something to be said for it un- 
der special circumstances, but generally 
speaking it is unsafe, and high-grade 
statistical organizations do not use it ex- 
cept in case of rare instances. 

Telegraphic inquiries of course. fall in 
the same category except that there is 
greater speediness, and also great fore- 
shortening of the words in the inquiry, 
resulting naturally in an even greater 
possibility of error. 


Questionnaires Handled by Resident 
Investigators 


This method is the most satisfactory, 
as it controls the unit of investigation 
carefully and provides a closer average 
of results. Field investigation averages 
are accurate only when they are repre- 
sentative, and when the units are under 
control. The relative accuracy of a per- 
sonal call questionnaire and a mail ques- 
tionnaire show by experience to vary 
about 15 or 20 per cent in favor of the 
personal call method of field investiga- 
tion. 

There is also a far wider flexibility of 
service possible when personal call in- 
vestigations are made, as mail question- 
naires are strictly limited to very simple 
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and few questions. A personal call in- 
vestigation may go into details, subtleties 
and lengths almost without end. It can 
include a size-up of the unit from an 
independent point of view; a check-up 
of the answers given by means of a 
standard pre-arranged formula, to avoid 
cases of false answers. The investigator 
can explain the subtle or difficult ques- 
tions; he can answer suspicious queries 
regarding the purpose of the investiga- 
tion: urge reluctant ones to make an- 
swers; assist in arriving at the basis for 
an answer and conduct delicate inquiries 
with tact and persistence. 


Securing Figures and Percentages in 
Field Investigations 

Knowing the loose habits of mind of 
most people, and their inaccuracy of ob- 
servation or memory, the problem of 
securing reliable figure facts in a field 
investigation becomes a real ones An 
active array of obstacles present them- 
selves. 

1. The possibility of a desire to de- 
ceive. 

2. The danger of inaccurate state- 
ment. 

3. The incapacity even to estimate. 

4. The unwillingness to be specific. 

The desire to deceive is often present 
when figures are desired which may in- 
volve prestige or success. In securing 
figures as to the total volume of busi- 
ness, for instance, it is advisable to ap- 
ply a method of checking. The checking 
question can be made of a character as 
not to disclose its purpose, and then it 
serves as a check also upon the accuracy 
and fidelity of the investigator. 

The inaccuracy which is unintentional 
is the hardest to guard against, and is 
most constantly arising in all seeking 
after information from units in the field. 
Whether retailer, consumer or jobber or 
business house, the habits of mind of 
the average individual approached are 
not analytical or concretely observative; 
yet the investigator must secure some 
measurement of the matters being 
studied. General statements cannot be 
tabulated, averaged or compared; the 
need is for statistics rather than general 
statements. It appears to be a defect in 
a great many people not to think in accu- 
rate measureable terms or to be able 
to talk in figures. Ask the average dealer 
even such a simple question as to the 
approximate percentage of his customers 
who are men and women and he balks, 
more than likely. It is necessary then 
for the trained investigator to work with 
the man and lead him to his final answer 
in percentage by a series of preliminary 
questions, such as, “Are there more 
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women than men?” Securing a definite 
answer to this question, he can proceed 
to fractions, asking whether the women 
number two-thirds. If he answers too 
readily further inquiry should be made, 
as he may merely be ridding himself of 
the questions by too rough guesswork. 

Once a question has been answered 
successfully by the percentage figure, 
other questions can be answered readily 
by the same method; and it is extremely 
important that all matters measurable 
should be put in question form calling 
for percentage answers. 


Undoubtedly, thus stating their case, 
these critics are right. But it is entirely 
naive investigative work to ask questions 
so directly on matters which require an 
answer from the unconscious. 

The conscious self is a censor, and it 
“edits” real thoughts, both for its own 
and other people’s delusion. Therefore, 
the planner of a good investigation would 
no more go to the conscious self on 
such matters than he would go to a 
political candidate for a time forecast of 
a vote. Investigations requiring a study 
of unconscious reaction must have most 


tisement containing the argument men- 
tioned was rated the highest effective- 
ness in the group. The law of averages 
took care of the other factors involved 
in the test and the results tallied most 
closely with the tests made. The normal 
reaction was obtained in such a question- 
ing—i. e., a subconscious reaction. 

In many investigations this factor of 
the subconscious reaction comes to the 
front in planning the phraseology of the 
questions and the method of investiga- 
tion, and the intricacy of the subject and 
its vital bearing on dependable results 


Stubborn cases must be han- make the work of field investi- 
dled even more in detail and gation more and more a matter 
with patience (if the unit is im- of technique and _ psychology. 
portant to count in the investi- PRINCIPAL DATA A_ SALES MANAGER The laboratory methods of psy- 
gation ). SHOULD HAVE REGARDING A MARKET chological test must more and 

A method which has _ been (1) Population of city. : more be applied to investigation, 
demonstrated as_ efficient in (2) Nationalities of the population. and can fully demonstrate its 
awakening the investigative unit 3 omag i sic nog economy in the reduced number 
out of his sluggishness as to fig- (5) Morning, evening i tials issues. of units necessary to investigate 
ures is to “try on” a hypotheti- (6) General character of city’s business—whether in order to achieve a high co- 
cal figure. If a man persists commercial or industrial. efficiency of co-ordination. A 
that he does not know how much (7) Number of factories, with number and_ total considerable area of business is 
business he does in one depart- wages of employes. yet strongly affected by the sub- 
ment or division: or if a con- (8) Different types of factories, with number and conscious, especially in sales, ad- 
sumer simply “can’t tell” ap- wages of employes, for each type. Also pay vertising and labor relationships, 
proximately how much he spends (9) hang ee yee gee me and needs therefore to be more 
on phonograph records each — Guste havi sng Re ee ae closely analyzed. 
gl by = bee you (10) Number of office buildings in the city. 
spenc a year’ a challenge 11) Number of schools, wit! mber of teache 
is thrown out which usually ee pupils. ' wih guember of heaters ane Sikty -Three News- 
brings an almost automatic re- (12) Type and mileage of street railways. d 
sponse. “Qh, no,” may be the (13) tea of ridiconil entering the a and num- papers Advance 
reply; and then suggestive _ber of employes resident in the city. Rates in One 
amounts can be stated until (14) Number of individually owned houses. 
some close approximation is (15) Number of trathe teams In use. : Week 
Sil Wi cee ae ek (16) Number of traffic automobiles and of pleasure 2 : 
equally well in all classes of field ~ automobiles, | . : = Fhe September -. sgt 
; Pee . (17) Proposed public improvements. Editor and Publisher lists sixty- 
investigative work, even in cases (18) Projected office or factory buildings. three daily newspapers which in- 
of close-mouthed unwillingness (19) Number of banks and their annual earnings. immed Gute cutee during the 
to give figures. (20) Number and character of investment companies. Bee aie Pee 

: . (21) Amount of bank deposits both checking and sav- ee eee hema rages 

Securing an Unconscious ines accounts raise was from $1.47 to $1.79, or 

fe Reaction : (22) Character of motive power used, in general, in 21.77 per cent increase. The 

rhere are many who discount the industrial plants. raise in rates is necessitated by 
the results of field investigation, (23) Natural facilities for producing construction the soaring prices of paper and 
especially that questionnaire type material. labor. Rates are also advancing 
of investigation, because they (24) Total population within a business radius of in the general magazine and 
claim that the answers secured fifty miles from the city, of which the city is trade paper field. It is estimated 
are too often self-conscious an- ts ee market. ie that the cost of producing a 
ineaita:  Biniks-teadiaean tt cue has: (25) ~~ 0 bag ga and of — trade paper has increased 65 per 
vestigator was calling upon ph ete agin Po ane. denies cent in the last year—paper that 
women in their homes to tabu- (26) Number of various dealers in different lines. sold last year at 10 cents a pound 
late the magazines subscribed (27) Number of residential suburbs within commuting is now selling on the open mar- 
for by that family it is claimed distance, with population. ket at 19 cents. Labor, both of- 
that a direct question tempts the (28) Number of people by grades of incomes, $1,000, fice and plant, is getting consid- 
woman to mention magazines $2,000, $3,000 and over. ; erably higher wages. On August 
whose reading implies prestige, (29) Bank clearings, building records and per capita 25th the Chicago employing 
let us say Atlantic Monthly, “ Pak oot assessments. blic_ buildings bli printers were forced to give their 
Harpers, etc, and that she (30) a public buildings, public employees an average wage in- 
would be tempted to deny that Sy ree ee crease of 10 per cent, and it is 
she read The Paristenne or the believed that the same scale in- 
Red Book or Cosmopolitan. crease will be allowed in New 
Even if she gave correctly the names of carefully framed questions, and a York. To meet the situation publishers 
the magazines subscribed for, she would, it strategic plan behind the entire presenta- using book paper are raising advertising 


is feared, give false answers as indicated 
above, when asked which she was most 
fond of reading. She prefers her neigh- 
bors—perhaps even herself to think that 
she dotes on the Atlantic rather than the 
Red Book. 

The same is held true in any effort to 
get a consumer to indicate, first, whether 
or not he is influenced by advertising in 
any purchase, or, second, which form 
of advertising media influences him most. 
Most people plume themselves on forming 
judgments independent of advertising. 
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tion. This form of question and strategic 
plan must never make the investigated 
unit aware that in answer to the ques- 
tion or plan there will appear an answer 
to the real question. For instance, in 
securing a judgment by consumers as to 
the effectiveness of a certain series of 
advertisements, prior to inserting these 
ads,,consumers were given a sheet show- 
ing the ads and asked to tell whether 
they believed the article was worth while 
buying. When the answer was given, 
they were asked why, and the adver- 
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rates from 30 to 50 per cent and subscrip- 
tion rates in proportion. 


“If you work for a man, in heaven’s 
name work for him. If he pays wages 
that supply you your bread and butter, 
work for him, speak well of him, think 
well of him, stand by him, and stand 
by the institution he represents. So 
long as you are a part of an institution, 
do not condemn it. Not that you will 
injure the institution—not that—but 
when you disparage the concern of which 
you are a part, you disparage yourself.” 
—Ebert Hubbard. 
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Should Buyers Wait Until They 


Have a Callr 


The Dealers’ Side of It by a Retail Druggist 


The buyer who won't sign up until people flock into his store shouting for advertised merchandise 
is a thorn in the flesh of every sales manager. He has broken the backs of more promising young 
salesmen than any other type. He has sent old-timers into premature retirement. What do you think? 
Is it your opinion that a salesman who reports failure to sell for this reason is justified, or do you think 
otherwise? This article brings the issue out into the foreground, in plain view. Read the dealer's side 
It will help 7,000 other sales managers to help their salesmen to handle 


of it, and then tell us your side. 


this kind of an obstructiontst. 


order today. I’ve never had a 
call and until you create a demand 
I will not buy.” 

Wow, but how the sales managers like 
to take a slam at the merchant who springs 
this alibi on their salesmen. “Don’t stand 
for it,’ they coach their selling force. 
“Show the dealer who hands out that 
excuse that he is a back number, that he is 
not keeping pace with the times, that his 
more wide-awake competitor who buys be- 
fore he “has a call” will get the cream of 
the business are some of the sure-cure sell- 
ing stimulants injected into their men. 


as | ’M sorry, but I cannot place an 


To hear the sales managers rave on this, 
their pet subject, the dealer should buy 
their product right off the reel, demand 
for it or not cutting no ice. Of course, 
they admit there are two sides to the ques- 
tion—their side and the wrong side. 


Therefore nothing is left for yours truly, 
the much abused object of the subject, to 
show that the wrong side might be the 
right side for many a fellow retailer to 
follow. 


Listen to This! 


Picture me, please, as an average mer- 
chant, successful in my business despite my 
rule “not to buy until a demand is cre- 
ated.” 

Along comes, the manufacturer’s sales- 
man promoting a new product or new 
brand and loaded down with selling argu- 
ments intended to “knock ’em dead.” The 
“’em” means the “wait for a call” dealers. 

When your boss decided to get up this 
new product he either first convinced him- 
self that a demand existed for it, or of 
his ability to create a demand. That’s 
right, isn’t it? Well, if he absolutely con- 
vinced himself that a demand already ex- 
isted, notwithstanding the fact that J, indi- 
vidually, had no demand for the article, 
why should he not wait until J, the fellow 
who foots the bill, am convinced of the 
demand, and how can I be convinced of 
the demand? By what the salesman pre- 
dicts or by what my trade demonstrates 
by actual calls? 


Then again, if the manufacturer is going 
to create the demand, why waste time try- 
ing to force a sale on me before the de- 
mand is made, when all he has to do is to 
accept my order after his promise to create 
the demand has been fulfilled? 

Now, take the article on which the man- 
ufacturer figures a demand already exists. 
Should I buy merely because of his belief ? 
When you get right down to it, just be- 
cause he is the manufacturer does not 
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make him infallible in his belief or me 
dead wrong because I do not agree with 
him. Who should know more about a 
fancied demand in any given territory— 
the manufacturer filled with enthusiasm 
over his product or the merchant right on 
the door step of the buying public and 
touching elbows with his customers every 
day? 

Back to the article on which a demand 
is going to be created. Do I lose business 
when I do not immediately buy on the 
salesman’s solicitation? Am I termed non- 
progressive by my patrons when the prod- 
uct is not in my store the same day the 
full page magazine advertisement appears? 

No, and positively no, to both questions. 
If the article is really new the customer 
loses nothing and I might save something 
by waiting a few days. 

When the demand for a new cigar is 
being worked up I notice my cigar cus- 
tomers do not stop smoking until I get 
the new brand in stock. 


He Should Worry What People 
Think 

In my store I sell scap. “Cleanquick” 
is my best selling brand. Every inch of 
display space in my store must bring me 
returns. I give “Cleanquick” a good dis- 
play because it is meritorious merchandise 
proven by personal knowledge of soap and 
customers’ comments on it. Without a 
demand I am asked to stock the new “Kill- 
dirt” brand of seap. I am told I should 
“talk it up,” “the folks will buy it,” Re- 
member both brands cost me the same. 
I know “Cleanquick” display catches cus- 
tomers because | have checked sales when 
regular display was made against a smaller 
display. Now, I should lessen my money- 
making display on it to take a flyer on the 
sayso of the “Killdirt” representative. Why 
should I? 

If salesmanship ,is service I know I ren- 
der service by giving the tried and true 
“Cleanquick” Soap to my customers. If 
they want “Killdirt,” they'll ask for it. 
I'll get it on demand. I’d rather give them 
the brand I know from experience will 
please them than to ask them to become 
a partner-in-chance for the manufacturer 
in trying out “Killdirt.”. Am I altogether 
wrong ? 

[ say I will not buy until the demand is 
created. Listening to the salesman’s talk 
you would think sometimes that lack of 
demand has nothing to do with the sale 
and yet in the next breath tell you how 
much money is being spent to create the 
demand. Funny isn’t it? 

One big thing you sales managers should 
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cut out is the teaching you give your sales- 
men to affect surprise at the dealer’s state- 
ment that no demand exists in his store 
for your product and the assumed polite 
ridicule at our honest opinion that we can- 
not afford the time to do educational work 
in behalf of your article. There may be 
psychology in such selling schemes, but it 
gets your salesmen nowhere with the fairly 
intelligent buyer. 

The other day I was approached to buy 
a new product. The salesman threw a fit 
of surprise when I told him that I had 
not already stocked his article and fainted 
dead away when I remarked I did not 
think I could sell it. When he got back 
to earth he unlimbered his heavy guns on 
me. His article was being heavily adver- 
tised in every magazine published; full 
pages in the newspapers proclaimed the 
merits of his merchandise; the window 
trimming crew would hit my town next 
week. His article was going to “clean up.” 


Pity the Poor Salesman? 


How sorry I felt for his competitors. In 
the face of such aggressiveness, how could 
they survive? This was his first trip to 
my town, but he knew my customers would 
demand his product. He knew it. I, poor 
dealer, knew nothing about my town, my 
customers or my business. At the start | 
could not imagine whether he was orating 
on the wonders of advertising or selling a 
piece of cheese. Fifteen minutes wasted 
in telling me how the demand for what- 
ever he sold would be created, and not a 
single word on why it was logical to be- 
lieve a demand could be created. Ten min- 
utes more on how I should feature his 
product, but not a gasp of information as 
to why I should. 

These “cleverly coached by scientific 
sales managers” salesmen surely do know 
how to talk the virtues of advertising bet- 
ter than they do the virtues of their prod- 
uct and what’s more, that’s not the way 
to handle—but wait a minute, I do not 
want to butt in on your profession. 

I said I would not buy until “I had a 
call.” That’s a pretty strong statement 
and I do not mean it one hundred per 
cent. I would buy some new products 
without a demand from the consumer and 
without even a single call, but I wouldn’t 
buy them from 90 per cent of the salesmen 
who call on me trying to sell a new article. 
Why? Because their teaching of how to 
handle the man who thinks he needs a 
demand before he needs to buy has been 
sadly neglected by their “theory wise but 
practice foolish” sales managers. 
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When the “Boss” Signs an Advertising Check 


By Jack W. Speare 


From The Protectograph Weekly Bulletin 


NCE in a while. over the lunch 
pails, or on the way home in the 
street car, somebody will glance ai 


a magazine or newspaper and say: 

“Look here, Bill, see this Todd ad. I bet 
that cost a good many hundred dollars, 
just for a page in this paper; and how 
would it be if they saved all that money 
and put it in our pay envelopes!” 

And occasionally a salesman, adding up 
his weekly commission check, says to him- 
self: “Gee, the firm spent over a thousand 
dollars for an advertisement in one mag- 
azine. 1 wish they’d cut that out and 
tack it onto the commission of us fel- 
lows out on the road that produce the 
orders to make the jobs for all thosg folks 
at the factory.” 

Alse, “if we could be a little bird” and 
look over G. W. Todd's shoulder when 


i 
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ND NOW comes 
another issue of The 
Morning Mail —“America’s 
Most Beautiful Advertising 
Journal.” 


This is a “how” magazine 
—tells how to market mer- 
chandise by mail; howto turn 
inquiries into orders; how to 
gain the whole-hearted co- 
operation of jobber and re- 
tailer—gives actual stories 
of real successes. 


You cannot buy a copy of 
The Morning Mail. Nor is 
the publication for general 
distribution. It goes toa se- 
lected list of business execu- 
tives. A request, on your 
letter head, will bring the 
current issue. 
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he’s signing checks to pay for those adver- 
tisements, we’d probably hear him utter a 
little worry of his own, something like 
this: 

“Oh, hum, here’s another $10,000 going 
out for advertising in a lot of magazines 
and yeriodicals that don’t care anything 
about us except to get our money. Wish 
we could save this money and divide it 
up in more wages for the Factory and 
Office, more commissions for the Salesmen, 
and more dividends for the stockholders. 
Split up three ways like that, it would 
make quite a tidy sum.” 

And then, maybe, our Treasurer would 
continue his little soliloquy to its logical 
conclusion, something like this: 

“Wish we made something like soap or 
shoes, that everybody has to have every 


day and will walk into a store and ask 


DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


536 NORTH CAPITOL AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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for when they need it, on their own hook, 
instead of making us spend money for 
advertising and salesmen to convince them 
they ought to have our machines and 
checks. 

“But then,” G. W. might continue, “I no- 
tice that even the folks who make soap 
have to advertise, for fear people will 
forget and start using some other brand. 
And I seem to notice, also, that the shoe 
factories which are really successful and 
keep their employees busy the year ’round 
are the ones that keep advertising the year 
round. And the ones that don’t advertise 
seem to have some or all of their depart- 
ments shut down and their people laid 
ott every now and then, waiting for orders. 
Come to think of it, right in our own line, 
the check-protector concerns that didn’t 
advertise didn’t last long, because they 
couldn’t overcome the big start that we 
had gained through making ourselves solid 
with the public, and keeping ourselves that 
way. 

“Guess that’s the way this old world 
goes, anyway—you've got to keep people 
thinking well of you and your goods, or 
they'll start thinking about someone else’s 
and then your salesmen begin to report ‘No 
biz,’ and pretty soon the smoke stops com- 
ing cut of the factory chimneys. And so, 
if we can retain the public’s approval and 
help the salesmen to sell more of our 
goods and keep the factory folks working 
and drawing wages 52 weeks in the year, 
why then, [| guess, maybe, most likely, it’s 
a mighty good thing for all concerned— 
Factory, Sales Force and Stockholders— 
that the old Protectograph is advertised 
and recognized the world over as the 
leader in its field. So here goes’—and 
down goes G. W.’s signature on the check 
to pay for the advertising. 


High Pressure Sales Tac- 
tics Win in England 


W. H. Hartley, general manager of the 
International Multigraph Company, Lon- 
don, England, has upset the general opinion 
that American sales management tactics 
won’t work in Britain. In a contest be- 
tween the London and New York offices 
of the Multigraph organization, Mr. Hart- 
ley’s forces captured the honors after a 
three month tussel. The success of the 
London team was credited to the use of 
American high pressure devices, such as the 
quota score board, the salesman’s house or- 
gan, side contests, etc. Prior to taking 
over the management of the British or- 
ganization Mr. Hartley managed various 
offices for the American Multigraph Sales 
Company in this country. He says that 
he finds the sales contest idea, as well as 
the other so-called “ginger-up” methods 
just as effective in Great Britain as he did 
in the United States—proving again the old 
saying that human nature is the same the 
world over. 


“I have been a reader of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT since No. 1, Vol. 1, and expect to 
continue the subscription indefinitely, as I 
have found considerable value in each issue. 
SALES MANAGEMENT is in a Class by itself 
and has no real competition.” Penn P. 


Fodrea, Sales Mgr., Iten Biscuit Co. 
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When the Kernel Is Not 
Visualized 


Every sales message has a “‘net’’—a kernel that must be definitely 
registered in the mind of the recipient. 


Whenever a sales document, whether it be advertisement, letter, 
printed book, or circular, fails to focus upon its final definite im- 
pression—when the kernel of the proposition is not visualized so that 
it — es instantaneously grasped—it is more than a loss, it is a sales 
set-back. 


The chief virtue of Bert L. White printed matter—‘‘Dramatized 
Sales Helps’’—lies in its ability to drive home a positive impression— 
to visualize the kernel of a proposition so that it is not only seen but 
felt zzstantly. 


Detailed information furnished upon request. 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


‘‘Dramatized Sales Helps’’ 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 
Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


—————— 
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Word has recently been received by Baltimore firms that due to extremely cautious buy- 
ing a large percentage of mills are now slowing down and some of them are closing. 


Such a condition will sooner or later undoubtedly create a shortage, particularly of un- 
branded merchandise in hosiery and similar lines. This means far less competition in the very 
near future for the manufacturer of trade-marked goods. 


And the manufacturer of trade-marked hosiery 
who is likely to enjoy a veritable harvest of sales is 
the manufacturer who takes quick and full advantage 
of the present situation and sows the seed of adver- 
tising NOW-—advertising that dominates and gets 
down close to the ultimate consumer! 


Powerful, definitized NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING WILL DO THIS, and in Baltimore’s tre- 
mendously rich market, Baltimore’s great evening 
paper, THE NEWS, comes in close and intimate con- 
tact with the great bulk of 730,000 consumers. The 
NEWS has an intensified circulation of 100,000 and 
87,000 of these are sold in Baltimore city where there 
are 90,000 White homes in which English is spoken. 


Little wonder that the prestige of the NEWS adds 
strength to your message! 


Dealers here know and recognize that strength! 
So much so, that even a moderate sales effort made 
with them, based on the fact that you are going to 
advertise aggressively in the NEWS will greatly in- 
crease your Baltimore distribution with corresponding 
increase of sales, particularly if the market is going 
to find itself short of the unbranded merchandise. 


Of the twenty-two brands of trade-marked hosiery 
now on the Baltimore market, more than half have 
a comparatively low percentage of distribution and 
sales. This presents another condition that spells op- 
portunity for the aggressive manufacturer of trade- 
marked hosiery ! 


Would you like to know the relative standing of the various brands of hosiery on the Baltimore market, their per- 
centage of distribution, sales leadership, methods of marketing, what could be gotten as a result of intensified 
advertising and closely co-ordinated sales work, the cost of this advertising and selling, etc.? W ould 
you like to do more business in Baltimore? If so, possess yourself of an intimate knowledge of 
~ the market—write us on your business stationery for a copy of our comprehensive 

Hosiery Survey and Market Analysis—act on the suggestions it contains and get 
any share of Baltimore business which you want. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


DAN A. CARROLL 


Eastern Representative 
Tribune Bldg. 


o_o as ra) Lirpy 


J. E. LUTZ 


Western Representative 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Why I Am “For” Salesmen’s Reports 


By Daniel Louis Hanson 


Until recently Sales Manager, Shawmut Company, Boston 


There was once a sales manager who used to boast that he didn’t want any reports from his sales- 


men; all he was interested in was orders. 


When a man would write him about conditions he would 


reply: “I haven't time to read your letter. I much prefer to receive orders.” Well, that sales mana- 
ger is now holding down a salesman’s job on the coast. It took about six months for his whole organ- 


ization to go to pieces. 


The man who took the job very wisely came back to the report system. In 


this article Mr. Hanson tells not only why he believes in reports, but something about how he sold his 


men on the report idea. 


EARS ago when covering the West 
7. selling plumbing and waterworks sup- 

plies I took—for a salesman, most 
certainly—a great deal of satisfaction in 
making out a daily sales report. In fact 
I made it out and sent in even when such 
report was not required of me. 

At the time I flattered myself this was 
due to a highly developed sense of duty. 
I discovered later, however, that the real 
motive—though not fully understood by 
me then—was that the making out of the 
daily sales report had a constructive value 
to me, regardless of how they were prized 
by my superiors. 

When I was made sales manager of 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, my first 
duty—self-appointed, by the way—was to 
frame up and send out daily sales report 
blanks for my salesmen and insist that 
they he both filled out and sent in promptly. 
Those revised forms of sales reports be- 
came of much value to that organization; 
in fact it could not have been carried on 
without them. 

In later years while engaged in looking 
over and reorganizing various sales de- 
partments the country over I have first of 
all insisted upon a constructive daily report 
from all salesmen; without that, nothing. 
I even installed such into a retail store 
which eventually found the scheme to be 
of great value. 

2,000% Increase in Two Years 

In taking charge of the Shawmut Com- 
pany of Boston in 1918, I found that no 
sales reports had been in use and that the 
sales force was allowed to drift as it 
pleased, and without any follow-up work 
supplementing its efforts. That was imme- 
diately changed with the result of losing 
the star salesman. But the system went 
in, the sales department grew and the num- 
ber of accounts was increased two thousand 
per cent in two years, the number of sales- 
men being increased four hundred per 
cent. In fact I never at any time have 
felt disturbed over a salesman not wanting 
to fit into the daily report system. I ex- 
plain to all such just what it is and what 
it has accomplished in the past—what it 
must accomplish in all instances if carried 
out faithfully. If any buck I part with 
them cheerfully and get other men who 
have sense enough to see a good thing 
when shown to them. 

Nothing in the world is so effective in 
ridding a sales force of its dead timber 
as the institution of an intelligent daily 
sales report system. 

Having instituted the system, I say to 
my men: “I can overlook the failure of a 
day or two, yes, of three or four, to pro- 
duce orders from any of you, but I can not 
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overlook your failure to send in a daily 
sales report for even a single day. For 
with such a report before me I can prob- 
ably write some letter that will bring busi- 
ness from the very people you called on 
and didn’t sell. And that without any re- 
flection on your having failed. 

Second: I urge brevity. This, of course, 
is mainly with the purpose of insuring reg- 
ularity and punctuality. The shorter the 
report can be, the less of the salesman’s 
time do I take from selling, and the more 
apt I am to get his report day by day. 

And I urge: “These daily reports are 
not intended as a time report, but as sales 
reports—that is, reports by aid of which 
the sales manager can build up sales with 
his men. To be of such service they must 
have constructive value; they must give 
some information that the sales manager 
can tie to. To write on report about Jones 
that he was ‘out’ isn’t sufficient. Add some- 
thing to that which you have picked up, 
something about this or that new job he 
has gotten——” 

“Yes” and “No” Reports Not Wanted 

And here invariably some salesman will 
interrupt: “But he is out——” 

To which I invariably come back: “But 
Jones is simply out; he has not ceased 
functioning. From some competitor you 
can pick up a bit about Jones, or something 
about his place, around which the sales 
manager can build a letter to draw busi- 
ness.” 

Sometimes I point out that this very 
matter of picking up information about 
customers sharpens the salesman’s per- 
ceptive faculties and enhances his ability 
to sell goods. But not always do [| tell 
them that. It all depends who the sales- 
man is, 

Now, that is all there is to my sales 
reports: Regularity, Brevity and Construc- 
tive Value. I am not even insistent on 
their being made out on a regular form 
so as to anticipate the excuse: “I was all 
out of blanks, therefore could not send in 
a report.” 

To such obstructionists I reply: “You 
could get some sort of stationery, couldn't 
you’ Were you out of old envelopes; was 
there no wrapping paper to be had?” 

As a matter of fact J did have a form 
blank—more to satisfy my directors than 
from any value that either its shape or 
ruling had—and submit Exhibit A—one 
herewith. But ordinary hotel letter paper 
would have been just as effective for me, 
of just as much value as long as it con- 
tained the data I was after. 

Having started the system of daily sales 
reports, it was up to me to keep it going 
and with red blood coursing through it. 
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This was accomplished in various ways. 
An effective one was writing the salesman 
of his report from the day before—never 
about an older report, thus showing him 
I was keeping up on them. Then—and 
this was never departed from—of sending 
him copies of letters to customers growing 
out of his daily reports. And a third 
method—sort of a gold star distinction— 
that of mentioning his reports, culling 
some phrase from this or that one, and 
thus giving praise in the Weekly Sales 
Letter. 

Remember that the sales manager han- 
dles the daily sales reports; they are not 
left for some young woman to look over. 
3rains are of more value than ever in get- 
ting the most out of salesmen, in view of 
the fact that a salesman is about twice as 
expensive a proposition as ever before. 
More sales campaigns are ruined through 
the sales manager falling back on a life- 
less card system than from any other one 
cause. 

How various salesmen use the daily sales 
report, how they make them out and how 
they regard them is a most interesting 
study and well deserving of a monograph 
on the subject. At times I regret that 
“Mister Dooley” didn’t have an insight 
into salesmen’s daily reports and have had 
a chance to discuss them with “Hinnissy.” 

He Was a Thorough Going Celt 

Once upon a time I had a salesman, a 
good man and a thorough going Celt, who 
was obsessed by the idea that the various 
young women bookkeepers in the shops he 
visited had conspired against him. The 
absurdity of this, in view of the fact that 
he covered a large territory and that the 
suspected young women had no means of 
being acquainted with each other, did not 
prevail against his obsession. It grew upon 
him and probably would have absolutely 
undermined him as a salesman had it not 
been for the knowledge of his malady that 
came to the sales manager through the 
daily sales report. 

“T was about to get an order, when the 
red-headed bookkeeper whispered to him 
and he said: ‘I guess nothing this trip.’ 
She has it in for me, but I'll land her 
eventually.” 

This I cull from memory out of the 
many similar complaints his reports had 
of that nature. How I reconciled him with 
the young woman, who proved to be a 
most amiable person, by the way; and 
how I brought him back into correspond- 
ence with the young woman bookkeeping 
element prevailing in the line he was work- 
ing, might be interesting reading. Here, 
suffice it to say that the daily sales report 
was in his case the mirror out of which 
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Daily Sales Report of John Jones, Salesman. 
Aug. 25, 1920, Covering Hillsboro (Town), Mass. (State). 


Name Address 
Connell Bros. 16 Union Sa. 


Melchor Co. 22 Main St. 


Tooker & Son Roberts Rds. 


‘Each report ‘should be brief, but with some selling point given of each, 
customer. The Reports of each day must be mailed on EVENING OF THAT 
DAY. This report is your assistant salesman. 


| Sold. Market gross 2-1 Brass 
Unions. 


Stocked—Think we are high on 
bathcocks. 


Small order. Feels sore about no 
_cash discount last check. 


Much of the value in a Salesman’s Report hinges on getting 
Concise, Informative Remarks. 


the sales manager caught the reflection of 
his mind. 

Such the daily report is to the alive 
sales manager. He learns from it about 
customer and about the salesman as well. 

In another case the salesman covering a 
large manufacturing town sold on _ prac- 
tically every trip a dozen or so good cus- 
tomers, about which he had but little to 
say. There were about two dozen other 
desirable shops which he didn’t sell, but 
covering which he made voluminous reports 
—almost exhaustive in fact. Finally the 
sales manager grew suspicious and gave 
the situation a thorough analysis. The 
fact proved to be that the salesman hadn't 
ever called on the two dozen, located as 
they were at some distance from the center 
of the city; just had “covered” them in 
his report. 

So again was the daily sales report jus- 
tified by what it told the sales manager. 

In still another case the salesman ob- 
jected to the politics of one large buyer 
and so stated in his sales report. An in- 
vestigation showed that the salesman was 
so strongly addicted to talking politics that 
it was only logical to attribute his loss of 
trade to that temperamental idiosyncracy. 
The territory blossomed under another 
salesman later. 


Having the Reports—What Then? 


What the sales manager did with the in- 
formation on the daily sales reports—the 
information appertaining to customers, 
should be of value to my readers. Taking 
the report already given, he first of all 
wrote to Connell Brothers and quoted 
them on 2-inch brass unions, explaining 
that no manufacturer at the present time 
would make the reducing sizes. Then he 
went farther afield and spoke of a new 
stock of brass fittings—which possibly the 
salesman, having so much to mention, may 
have overlooked entirely. As the copy of 
letter went to salesman, it probably braced 
him up on brass fittings generally, and at 
the same time boosted him with his cus- 
tomers who, as business men, would ap- 
preciate a salesman’s attention to their 
wants. 

In the case of Melchor Co. mentioned 
on the same saJesman’s daily report it re- 
mained for the salesmanager to call at- 
tention to the superiority of our bathcocks 
over the type that was then selling in the 
market and the strong probability that 
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there would be an advance in the near 
future—that, of course, not being a guess. 
As I recall, that letter brought an order, 
and possibly was a practical illustration of 
a selling talk to the salesman. 

The case of Tooker and Son—-the names 
only are fictitious—I well recall. An in- 
vestigation showed that though their check 
bore a date which would have entitled 
them to a discount on the bills it covered, 
still it hadn’t reached us till two weeks 
later. On tracing that lapse of time back, 
the customers were enabled to recall that 
they had been at fault through delay in 
signing it. That saved us the good will 
of a customer and re-established his faith 
in us on the part of our salesman—no 
small accomplishment, as any salesman- 
ager can testify. 

Now all that was brought about by one 
salesman’s report covering only a portion 
of that day’s work. And that only one 
salesman out of several. Is it necessary 
to ask—Does it Pay? 


Checking Up the Swindle Sheet 


When a salesman makes an average ol} 
eighteen calls a day and fully forty per 
cent of those on whom he calls are out, 
the question of how to cash in on the 
“absentees” is a crucial one. In fact un- 
less the “outs” can be persuaded to come 
over the sales campaign threatens to be 
come a failure. More than that, when men 
are paid on a commission basis, as mine 
were with the Shawmut Company, the 
“outs” have got to be made of sales value 
or one is pretty sure to lose the salesmen 
The discouragement of having nearly half 
of the buyers away is apt to get on any 
salesman’s nerves. And that, with a com- 
mission man means “Goodnight!” 

Years ago we had much about “ginger- 
ing” salesmen; still later it was all “pep.” 
Possibly, as time passes on, we may have 
other spicy methods suggested to us as 
the short cut to sales success. However, 
if of the same character, they are bound 
to be short-lived and highly injurious to 
the system of the ones brought up on 
them. 

I must confess with some humiliation 
to having tried most of these empirical 
methods. And, of course, all of them 
failed utterly. Also in those days of our 
groping for something or other by means 
of which we could speed up our men we 
pointed to certain illustrious examples of 
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what “efficiency” could do. Then we 
worked that word to death. 

Of all methods I have seen tried during 
these last thirty years 1 have found only 
one at all effective—and that the daily 
sales report from the salesmen out in the 
field. Like charity it is twofold in its 
influence; it speeds up the salesman and 
it keeps the salesmanager awake to what 
is going on among the trade and among 
his salesmen, both. 

But I must repeat—all depends on 
whether or not the system followed is sim- 
ply some card-index affair, where a twenty- 
dollar-a-week girl is left to carry on what 
is mere red tape. Or whether the system 
is backed and kept alive through the brain 
of some real manager of sales. 

Salesmanship in any concern rises no 
higher than is the salesmanager’s concep- 
tion of it. 


Five Per Cent for Selling 


According to a statement issued by the 
publicity bureau of the H. H. Franklin 
Co., makers of light-weight, air-cooled 
motor cars, their income is thus appor- 
tioned: Material, 45 per cent; labor, 26 per 
cent; administration and factory expense, 
8 per cent; advertising and sales, 5 per 
cent; surplus invested, 8 per cent; taxes, 
4 per cent; depreciation, 2 per cent; divi- 
dends, 2 per cent. 

The Franklin company is quite a heavy 
advertiser; yet its selling cost is only 5 
per cent altogether. And that 5 per cent 
is the power which makes the other 95 
per cent available. 


Dartnell Corporation to 
““Invade”’ Britain 


The increasing interest shown by British 
business concerns in the publications and 
services of The Dartnell Corporation has 
resulted in the establishment of. a British 
selling organization under the management 
of Philip Wright Whitcomb. Mr. Whit- 
comb will be remembered by those who 
helped to establish the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, as having had a 
great deal to do with that undertaking. He 
served as secretary until a permanent sec- 
retary was found. Mr. Whitcomb is an 
American by birth but has resided in Eng- 
land since graduating from Oxford several 
years ago. Mr. Whitcomb’s services are 
available to our American subscribers in 
case they should require the assistance of 
some “on the ground” representative for 
special assignments. 


“I certainly get a great deal of good out 
of Sates MANAGEMENT. I have been a 
student of selling for the past twelve years, 
and have read about everything that has 
been printed on the subject that is worth 
reading, but your magazine seems to hit 
the spot as it contains definite ways and 
means.” Jas. H. Warburton, Sales Megr., 
The Caskey-Dupree Mfg. Co., Marietta, 
Ohio. 


“SALES MANAGEMENT is the best bet on 
the market for sales executives.” C. J. 
Sigwalt, Mgr. of Sales, Appl. & Lamp 
Dept., St. Paul Electric Company. 
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This new device is al- 
ready being profitably 
used, among others, by 
the following big con- 
cerns: 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
New York City 
Anglo & London Paris 
National Bank 
San Francisco 
Avery Company 
Peoria, IIl. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation 
San Francisco 
Bureau of War Risk In- 


surance 
Washington, D. C. 


California Barrel Com- 


pany San Francisco 
Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Curtis Publishing Com- 


pany Philadelphia 
Empire Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany Bartlesville 


Federal Reserve Bank 
San Francisco 
Independence Bureau 
Philadelphia 
Industrial Accident Com- 
mission 
San Francisco 
La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity Chicago, III. 
Mercantile National Bank 
San Francisco 


New York University 
School of Commerce 
New York City 
Pacific Mills, Ltd. 
Ocean Falls, B. C. 


Pacific Steamship Com- 


pany Seattle 
Seattle Hardware Com- 
pany Seattle 
Security Trust & Savings 
Bank Los Angeles 
Twelfth Naval Reserve 
District 


San Francisco 


FINDEX COMPANY, 
Call Building, San Francisco 


Findex 


The Modern ‘Successor to 
the Old Style Cross-Index 


A Punched Card System 
That Does Away with the 
Necessity of Cross-Indexing 


All the information regarding the customer is 
embodied in one card. Facts which would 
ordinarily mean hours in searching of cards and 


records, are accurately and promptly presented 
by FINDEX. 


‘‘Findex Is a Thousand Indexes in One 


each one just the way you want it, just when you want 
it. Any card index contains information. FINDEX 
finds it. An ordinary index finds things alphabetically. 
You may have another that finds them by subjects, or 
others by locations, by classifications, and soon. FINDEX 
is all these, or as many more as you like, or any com- 
bination of them, each instantly available, and doing its 
own finding under any combination of classifications. I 
know a keen-witted lady, who, when she saw FINDEX 
work, said “IT IS BLACK MAGIC! It isn’t, but it 
acts like it.” 
—CHESTER H. ROWELL, Publisher 
Fresno Republican 


What Findex Is 


A simple drawer with cards having a series of slots; in- 
sertion of the proper rods for the required selection; 
almost instantly the desired group is raised up from the 
mass. 

Detailed information regarding the advantage of FINDEX 
for the Sales Manager will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 


Call Building San Francisco 


Have Your Stenographer Clip and Mail Coupon Below 


| ee ee een hr er 
Please have your representative 
call or send me detailed infor- , 
mation on FINDEX. A hs 64a ek heh eeeerers 
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Make Salesmen Feel They 
Are Big Ducks in a 
Small Puddle 
By D. E. Ahlers 
Manager, The Acolian Co., Dayton, Ohie 


DON’T believe any man can be really 
] successful or work to his maximum 

ability, feeling in his own mind that 
he is a small duck in a big puddle. No 
matter how much he may be kidding him- 
self, he must get the big idea in his sys- 
tem that HE is a big duck in a small 
puddle. 

Just as soon as he gets this idea, just 
that soon will he find himself, and in find- 
ing himself he becomes assertive. Right at 
this point is where we managers have 
spoiled many good men. In his supreme 
effort to get out in front, he will make 
many ridiculous moves and do many queer 


things, but remember this is all perfectly 


good energy misapplied. This energy is 
going in the wrong direction, and the man- 
ager’s job is to guide the man in his flound- 
ering efforts. He must be made to feel his 
importance, not in the sense that he might 
be able to tie up the entire plant in idle- 
ness, but rather that this maximum effort 
is necessary to prove his real worth. 

Let us be thankful if we succeed in find 
ing the ignition spark that will set him 
going, no matter in what direction he 
runs, just so he runs. 

The horse that will not try to win his 
race is the one we lead behind the barn 
to be shot. 

And last of all, let us give the man credit 
for trying to think, although his thinking 
may be wrong. At least we don’t want 
him to think like the old darky, who when 
asked the question what he did all day long, 
replied in this fashion: “Some days I sit 
and think, some days I think and sit, and 
some days I just sit.” 


HIS_ booklet 

analysis of the House Organ based 
on an investigation made by a member of 
The William Feather organization. 


theories. 


613 Caxton Bldg. 


What 313 American 
Firms Say About 
the Effectiveness - 
and Cost of Their 
House Organs ~ 


Results of an Investigation — 
of Interest to Every 
Advertiser. 


contains a 


Twenty-four pages of facts; no 


We will be glad to place a copy of 
this booklet in the hands of any executive 
who desires to know more about the House 
Organ as an advertising medium. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY | 


Syndicate House Magazines 


thorough 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


— — ——— 
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More Business from the 
Oid Stand-By 
By Arthur F. L. Schmidt 


Manager F. D. Seward Factory, National Candy 
Co., St. Louis, Me. 


HE best plan I have ever used in 
securing more business from the 


earnest plugging salesman, is to have 
a personal chat with him along these lines: 

“Now, Mr. Wilson, you appreciate that 
a certain portion of every order that you 
take is ‘order taking.’ By that I mean 
that while you at some time were respon- 
sible in selling the merchant that after- 
wards he automatically gives you an or- 
der, because he is satisfied with the service 
and the quality of the goods. 

“Now on the other hand, this merchant 
may be only giving you 25 per cent of his 
business which he can use in your par- 
ticular line, and 75 per cent is going to 
our competitors. Now if you will follow 


out this plan religiously, you will soon be-. 


gin to reduce the percentage of 75 per 
cent and begin to increase your percentage 
of 25 per cent by the following method. 

“When he has given you the order that 
he usually buys, mark off a line on your 
order blank where he stopped and then 
you begin to sell him something, if it may 
only be one item. Sell him at least one 
item other than that which he has been 
purchasing of you. Be sure, however, that 
he does not replace this one item that you 
are selling by discontinuing some other 
which he has always bought. 

“By confining yourself diligently to that, 
you will not only soon begin to realize 
that you can make inroads on your com- 
petitor, but that you are actually keeping 
up the selling idea which you should ever 
keep before you as long.as you are a sales- 
man. This method will avoid, to a great 
extent, the laxity that develops after you 
have been covering the territory for a long 
period. 

“In making the larger towns, it so fre- 
quently happens, Mr. Wilson, that you get 
in the habit of calling at the various mer- 
chants stores following the same specific 
route in these larger towns. Instead of 
covering the territory in the cities that 
way, decide to go to these various cus- 
tomers by entirely different routes and you 
will be surprised to note how many new 
fellows have opened up stores very near 
to the merchants that you are selling that 
you never realized before.” 

This method we have found very bene- 
ficial in helping the old “stand-bys” or 
“earnest pluggers” as we call them, to add 
more business to their territory getting 
away from the mental idea that they were 
getting all that could be had. 


“We are pleased to pass on your invoice 
for another year’s subscription to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. We enjoy your magazine 
very much and get a lot of good ideas from 
it”? E. C. Williams, Sales Mgr., Excelsior 
Shoe Co. 


“We would not think of discontinuing 
our subscription with you, because we would 
be lost without the regular arrival of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT.” M. B. Wagstaff, Sales 


Mgr., Johnson Biscuit Co. 
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a year of your life worth? 


If you could read the hundreds of letters in the Insti- 
tute’s files you would be impressed with the number 
of them that come from men who are still young, and 
yet have reached commanding positions in the bust- 
ness world. These men have saved many years of 
their lives by cutting short the time so often wasted 
m obtaining business experience. 
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In page advertisements the out- 
standing facts regarding the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute have been 
presented month by month, for 

* | Course, | am certain that 
vears. every executive will ac- 


quire important and val- 
uable knowledge.""—John 


J. Arnold, President of 
These Facts Are: the “Bankers Union of 


“Your Course undues- 
tionably does for men 
what experience and na- 
tive ability alone can 
never do.""—T. H. Batley 
Whipple, formerly Man- 
ager of Commercial Train- 
ing Section of Westing- 
house Educational Depart- 


edge of the Alexander 


| 
“From jxisvuwat knowl- 
| 
| Hamilton Institute 


Foreign Commerce and 
gos: 1 That the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course and ——— 
Service is the result of a careful analysis of the principles 
practiced by successful men thruout the country. That it 


provides the knowledge that might otherwise require 
years of practical experience ; and so can provide a more 
direct path to success. 


2 That an Advisory Council consisting of business and 
educational leaders of the highest authority stands be- 
hind the Institute. 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

ne Sen a 3 [hat many thousands of men, representing every | «You make it possible to | 

which the ‘success of this - ¢ ¢ : PCy - = | read business in the same | 

large enterprise 1s 80 kind and department of business, and every position from | sense that a man can read | 

_ : a a aw m ngersoll, 

Borst. Prestdent of, the president* to clerk, have tested the practical value of of the Ingersoll Watch 

h Century Storage = ae . ° : 5 : Co., New_X¢ ly | 
Warehouse Co. ef Phtla- this training in their own experience 


delphia. 

4 That literally scores of successful men such as those 
quoted here have gladly recorded their appreciation of 
this training for the sake of the influence which their 
names may have with other men. 


A Moment of Decision 
This page does not seek to present additional facts or argu- 
ments. No additional facts are required; and the Institute 


wants no man enrolled in its Course who needs to be per- 

suaded by argument. It is a straightforward appeal to the 

thousands of able men who have said: “Today I mean to = 
The average man can . : 9 ° e P wes ° Given two men of equal 
double his faith in him- investigate.” It is a request for a moment’s decision which experience, the trained 
self in a oom mente if he | tl f man is he man » Ee 

i ter the fundamen- may ge a * 5 4 CZ ; mote."’"—Jaco *fe , 

an al basinal through nay ¢ lange 1€ course O your career President of the Miller 
this gee ‘sgomeaae a 3 - : - Rudoer Company, Akron, 
McBride cBride’s Ohi 
Meares, dee was FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 0 
York. A 116-page booklet called “‘Forging Ahead in Business” has been published by 

the Alexander Hamilton Institute. It explains fully the Modern Business * 

Course and Service and contains scores of letters from men like the ones quoted 


on this page. There are no copies for drifters or the merely curious; but the 
Institute would like to place a copy, without obligation, in the hands of every 


| 
] 
man who is asking himself: “Where am I going to be in business ten years 
from now?” Send for your copy today. 


*More than 20,000 presidents are enrolied 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE SES 
643 Astor Place, New York City 


Canadian Address: 
Cc. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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Copyright, 1920, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Will YOU Profit it the eseibains of 
Armour and Company ? 


PRODUCTS | 
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Armour and Company, of Chicago, is 
using 150 Dictaphones in its general 
office. These Dictaphones are especially 
valuable to the Transportation, Fruit 
Preserving, Reclamation,and Advertising 
Departments. Large volumes of corre- 
spondence can now be handled very 
quickly, for the work is so arranged that a 
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dictator can give his undivided attention 
to correspondence. There are no delays, 
for The Dictaphone is always ready 
during and after office hours. 

Whether your office is large or small, 
phone, wire, or write for a demonstra- 
rer ‘aed in your office and on your 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


**The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Chicago, Ill. D. P. Brother, 
Office Manager, says: ‘‘We are now using 34 
Dictaphones in the various departments of our Chicago 
organization. The results in increased volume of cor- 
respondence handled, together with increased speed 
and a low cost per letter, are gratifying and speak 
well for the efficiency of The Dictaphone.” 


United States Fidelity and Guarantee Company, 
Baltimore, Md. R. Howard Bland, Vice-President, 
says: “We have found that The Dictaphone gives us 
increased production, thereby reducing cost of handling 
correspondence. It saves time and promotes efficiency 
—two very important factors in the success of any 
business.” 


Phone or write our Branch nearest you for convincing demonstration 


in your office, on your work, and for Booklet, 


‘* The Man at the Desk’’ 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” 


Branches 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash. 


New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portla:.d, Ore. 
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Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Montreal, Can. 
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How Sales Managers Can Use the 
Consular Service 


By Waldon Fawcett 


This is another of the series of articles which have been appearing in SALES MANAGEMENT show- 
ing how sales managers can capitalize the various government bureaus and departments. Preceding 
articles have dealt with the Bureau of Markets, Bureau of Standards, Post Office Department, Bureau 


of Commerce. 


The current article will prove of particular interest to concerns who feel the urge of 


getting a share of the foreign business which eventually will be available. 


F the sales manager, putting out feelers 
| on foreign territory, were compelled to 

depend solely on the reports and fore- 
casts that come to him from aliens who 
aspire to agency connections, he would be 
in a bad way. Little better would be his 
fate if the “take it from me” were voiced 
only by traders who have been approached 
but who, because of prior engagements or 
other reasons, cannot handle the line. The 
undue optimism of the one, and the undue 
pessimism of the other must appear, to a 
marketing executive, as a case of the devil 
and the deep blue sea. Not much better 
the prospect, if a sales manager, with a 
very special line, must depend upon general 
reports of business conditions in foreign 
countries, however faithful be such glit- 
tering generalities. 


prescribed market research. There is no 
trouble, assuredly, about use, in the ab- 
stract, of the obvious facilities of the Con- 
sular Service. Chances are your sales 
manager reads religiously Uncle Sam’s 
daily business paper, Commerce Reports, 
which is nothing more or less than a 
compendium of mail correspondence from 
consular officers. And he may even make 
it a point to consult with the occasional 
consular officer who, when on leave of 
absence in the United States, visits the 
sales manager’s city at the invitation of 
the local chamber of commerce, none of 
which is using the U. S. Consular organ- 
ization as it might and as it should be 
used. 

If there be remaining any last lingering 


disposition to make Uncle Sam’s commer- 
cial foreign legion the butt of the sort of 
jokes we used to hear so frequently, it 
would be quickly dissipated if the scoffers 
could but realize that it is their neglect 
of opportunities and not consular incapac- 
ity that should be scored. The slamming 
of the consular organization that was ex- 
cusable when political appointees held the 
jobs has pretty well died out, anyway, in 
the face of the merit system and the 
“schooling” of all new appointees to insure 
their conception of responsibility for the 
furtherance of trade relations. It will be 
succeeded by a hip, hip, hurrah, if sales 
managers will but grasp the fact that any 
consular officer on the map may be drafted 
in the capacity of an unsalaried personal 
correspondent if he will 


Your manager of sales 
who can be led to confess 
himself strictly up against 
it for appraisal of the op- 


THE CHANGING WORLD 
(With Apologies to McCutcheon) 


take the trouble. 

As luck would have it, 
a side influence has, this 
past few years, nurtured 


portunities for his product 
in any foreign market is 
never he who can make a 
run “over there” or send 
a trusted lieutenant. But 
not every director of sales 
can spare time for a per- 
sonal scouting trip in ter- 
ritory overseas. Not cer- 
tainly, if it is to require 
two years, as in the case 
of one Yankee concern 
that undertook to acquire 


aameyous\; 2 more direct and more 
onl Terns| intimate contact between 

— some consuls and some 
sales manages. At not a 
few U. S. consulates scat- 
tered over the globe the 
men from home _ have 
taken, latterly, a deep in- 
terest in the maintenance 
of reference libraries and 
reading rooms. For these 
depositories they have 
sought, above all else, one 


~ 
S 
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first-hand knowledge of 


might say, copies of U. S. 


Central and South Amer- 
ica, ere staging a sales 
campaign. With post-war 
readjustment in full cry 
and driven by the need of 
providing quick absorption 
for the surplus induced by 
expanded factory capacity, 
many a sales manager 
must obtain information 
from foreign ports with 
the least possible delay, 


LISTEN- EVER 
HEAR THIS FUNNT, 
TORY 


— 


THe AciD TésT 
PROVES THE QUALITY 
OF OUR PRopucT! 


catalogues covering vari- 


ous mercantile lines and 
house organs and other 
trade literature. Sales 


managers with vision have 
been catering to this de- 
mand. And the incidents 
have introduced consuls 
and consul generals to the 
sales managers as human 
beings of fathomable indi- 
viduality rather than au- 


and without once taking 


tomatons in a world-wide 


his hand from the helm. 
To one who knows the 
extent and diversity of the 
need for export “tips,” one 
of the most surprising 
omissions of the current 
American drive for inter- 
national trade is the very 
limited use that is being 
made of the U. S. Con- 
sular Service. Use, I mean, 
for specialized, one might 
almost say _ individually, 


machine. 

The great trouble seems 
be, however, that 

many sales managers and 

other executives are 

prone to regard the U. S. 


to so 


SO 


Consular Service not 


merely as an impersonal! 
thing, if you please, but as 
a bureaucratic, inelastic 
structure that could 
possibly be attuned to the 
self-interest and intensive 


not 
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ou can stencil 
an address in this 
ELLIOTT INDEX CARD. 
Then these cards will 


automatically address your 
circulars, statem nts and other 
business forms forever after~ 


When you slide a tray of Elliott * 
Index Cards into the 
Addresserpress 


. The Index cards automatically 
push through the machine. 
You insert thé form which 
isto be addressea, 


like this. 


The ink roil prints the stenciied 
address through each Index 
card onto the form 
veneath. 04 
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The trays of Elliott index Cards 
are kept in these special 
tiling cabineis, where 
they serve in place 
of your present 
index cards. 


Send for our booklet Addressenpressing’ 
. The ELLIOTT CO* 


152 Albany St. — Cambridge .Mass. 
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inquisitiveness of the individual sales man- 
ager. The sales manager has, in short, 
been too prone to grumble at the con- 
tributions to knowledge which the Cogsular 
Service has voluntarily laid on his desk 
without taking the trouble to unburden his 
own problems in this quarter and ask for 
help. The sales manager who wants to 
know whether France’s war-time penchant 
for Yankee safety razors will stick may 
toss aside impatiently a consular grist that 
deals with the raisin market in Greece and 
why U. S. motion pictures are being shoul- 
dered aside in Argentina. But that does 
not prove that the Consular Service could 
not round up worth-while information on 
safety razors if the sales manager had only 
thought to ask for it. 

Ask the Consular Service any question 
as to markets and market conditions, pres- 
ent or prospective, that has any reasonable 
breadth of interest. Your request will get 
action no matter whether transmitted 
through the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Exchange in the Department of 
Commerce: or direct through the State 
Department. What is more, this informa- 
tion, when obtained, will, if promptness be 
any consideration, be transmitted to you 
direct instead of being withheld until it 
can be printed in a government publication. 


Inquiries Must Be General 


While Uncle Sam is just as anxious as 
the next one to turn his consular organ- 
ization to account in furthering American 
trade in any and all lines, a word of ex- 
planation should, perhaps, be said regarding 
the disinclination to handle assignments of 
narrow interest. If a sales manager, to 
persist with our previous illustration, wants 
to know aught of the market for safety 
razors in Tours of Timbucktoo, well and 
good. But if the sales manager were to 
seek a report limited to the market for his 
separate and specific product, or a com- 
parison of sales of his brand with a rival 
make, the situation would be very different. 
A moment’s reflection will demonstrate the 
justice of this attitude, even to the most 
self-centered sales manager. ‘The whole 
people of the nation are paying in taxes 
for the operation of the Consular Service 
and it would be manifestly unfair to em- 
ploy the facilites covertly to give one sales 
manager a bulge on his competitors, even 
if he was bright enough to think of the 
ruse and they were not. 

There is another detail of the consular 
opportunity as to which the sales manager 
should be made wise. It will not do him 
any harm—not certainly if he is fore- 
warned, but he may want to have it in the 
back of his head when calling for consular 
help. This string to the promise consists 
in the insistence that the information that 
Uncle Sam collects at the behest of a sales 
manager must be available to other sales 
managers in his line if they ask it. The 
theory here is precisely as above, viz., that 
Uncle Sam cannot play favorites. Knowl- 
edge of this disposition to share up con- 
sular information may caution an executive 
not to show his selling hand too plainly 
when seeking information. Uncle Sam 
will, under no circumstances, when making 
public information, indicate the identity of 
the business man at whose request it was 
rounded up, but the point is that, valuable 
as are the consular channels as barometers 
of foreign markets, it is not to be expected 
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that secrets can be kept in this quarter as 
between citizens of the United States. 
Secrecy, forsooth, is essential enough in 
the case of much of the trade information 
that Uncle Sam obtains through his con- 
suls. It never finds its way into print, 
this confidential data, but if it is to go to 
a trade community on the quiet, all mem- 
bers of the trade are supposed to have an 
equal chance. 

There are sales managers who ignore 
the tremendous potentialities of the U. S. 
Consular Service as a marketing aid be- 
cause certain limitations of the service pre- 
vent the giving of credit information and 
like confidences. Uncle Sam has no apol- 
ogies to make for not attempting the func- 
tions of an international mercantile agency. 
It would not be seemly for Uncle Sam’s 
“branch managers” to undertake to report 
on the financial responsibility of merchants 
and residents of their respective commu- 
nities. And it certainly would not promote 
good feeling nor encourage closer trade 
relations. 

But for all that the Consular establish- 
ment will not pointedly tell a sales manager 
the Senor Rodriguez is best qualified to 
handle: his line in Progresso. It will do 
the next best thing by supplying him with 
a selected list of eligibles in that territory, 
given which lead he should be able to work 
out his own salvation. Or better yet, it 
may, on occasion, inform an aspiring en- 
trant in the field what mercantile houses 
in the district are already handling goods 
of American manufacture. That hint will 
intimate to an alert sales manager what 
customers may be accounted favorable 
credit risks and may even give him a clue 
to the connections of competitors. 


Consuls as Trade Mark Sleuths 


For the sake of their continued useful- 
ness in their respective communities, U. S. 
consular officers dare not seem to meddle 
in domestic, private affairs, but resourceful 
American officials have frequently found 
ways to assist in delicate missions in behalf 
of sellers in the United States. A recent 
case in point well illustrates this. A _ resi- 
dent of Portugal attempted to misappro- 
priate, by unauthorized registration, the 
trade-marks of some three dozen U. S. 
manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, and 
tires. The U. S. consul in‘ the city where 
resided the Portuguese raider was appealed 
to and, whereas it was not in this official’s 
province to take matters into his own 
hands, he was enabled to put the imper- 
iled American interests in touch promptly 
with a Portuguese attorney who acted for 
them and in consequence of whose quick 
work the foray was halted before any last- 
ing harm had been done. 

An asset not to be overlooked in turning 
to the U. S. Consular Service for sales 
information is the number of “listening 
posts” that are available in any given ter- 
ritory. It is not necessarily a case of 
obtaining a trade survey from a foreign 
capital or metropolis. Consular agencies, 
supplementing the consulates proper, bring 
reports of trade conditions at all commer- 
cial centers. And just now it is important 
that in the new nations that have grown: 
out of the world war we find U. S. con- 
sular officers establishing contact with all 
the movements of commerce before stable 
governments have, in all cases, been estab- 
lished. 
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An Airplane View of the Heart of 
Baltimore’s Wholesale District 
Showing a Corner of the Inner 


Harbor. 


BALTIMORE | 


A Great Wholesale Market | 


@ Baltimore, one of the greatest miscellaneous job- 
bing centers in America did a wholesale business of 
over $614,000,000 last year. Closer to the Great Mid- 
dle West, to South America and the West Indies than 
any other large Atlantic seaport, Baltimore is strateg- | 
ically located to dominate distribution over an im- 4 
mense area. Nearest of the major cities to the South, ! 
it is the natural gravitation point for Southern mer- i 
chants in all lines from millinery to farm machinery i 


re @ Naturally, a product advertised in The Sunpapers 
is something that the heads of these Baltimore whole- 
sale houses know about. In this way The Sunpapers 
exert a powerful jobber influence that can be utilized iI 
to help sell your goods to the millions whose primary 


" market is Baltimore. ' 
@ The Service Department of The Sunpapers is in a i} 


position to supply valuable information to manufac- Hi] 
. . . . } 
i turers introducing new products into the Baltimore 
Market. Write for details and further evidence that | 


i Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around | 
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THE SUN 2 
| Baltimoreans , 
Don’t Say “Newspaper” Morning Evening Sunday 
—They Say “Sunpaper” "EN Eroowasy a 
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14.1% OWNERS, 
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SURVEYORS. VICE PRES/DENTS, 
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ENGINEERS ENGINEERS 
i. 2 COMPANY GOVERNMENTAL 
ENGINEERS OFFICIALS 
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hese ure are obtained from the classitication 
of the combined circulations of American Maduntst 


Coal Age, Chemical «"¢ Metallurgical Engineering, 


News Record, Lngineering ining Journal, 


Electrical World, Electric Railway _prurual ind Power, 
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Three 19 
an Executive 


Practically one out of every three readers of the 
McGRAW-HILL weeklies is an OWNER, PRES- 
IDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 
TREASURER, MANAGER or BANKER. 


It is important for your advertising to reach the 
superintendents, engineers, master mechanics, 
foremen, bosses, etc.—the technical men. Goods 
are bought to meet their specifications. New 
machines or materials must have their O. K. 


Through McGRAW-HILL publications you di- 
rectly reach these men. 


But bear in mind that McGRAW-HILL publi- 
cations not only reach the men who represent 
and serve the buying power, but men who ac- 
tually are the buying power. In many cases 
they reach the owner of the company. They 
reach the administrative officers. They reach 
the financial men behind the company. They 
reach the chief executives—the manager and his 
immediate aids. 


Twenty-nine and one-tenth per cent. of the 
circulation of the McGRAW-HILL weeklies are 
men of this executive, administrative and finan- 
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IL McGraw-Hill Publications 


Power 


Coal Age 


American Machinist 

Electrical World McGR AW-HILL COMPANY 9 Inc. 
Electrical Merchandising 

Journal of Electricity 

Electric Railway Jcurnal TENTH AVENUE at 36th STREET 

Engineering News-Record 

Ingenieria Internacional 


Engineering and Mining Journal NEW YORK 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
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What Makes 


Millionaires? 


ROGER W. BABSON studied 
the hundred leaders of our commercial 
world and the businesses they built. 

He found some very interesting facts on 
the effect of heredity, environment and 
training. But more important, he discov- 
ered a principle of doing business—the 
principle that has built every great bus- 
inessin America. It is simple, for it can be 
clearly stated in a single sentence. It is 
unusual, for it will practically double the 
net profits of any business large or small. 
You will find the whole story —facts, fig- 
ures and principle—in the new Babson 
booklet, ‘Increasing Net Profits.” 


Write Today 


A copy of this Booklet will be sent to in- 
terested executives, gratis. Send for it 
today. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the morn- 
ing’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet X-39 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Business Advisors 
in the World 


preteens eres artes 


\ MEMO FOR TOUR » 


SECRETARY 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, | 
Mass., as follows : “* Please send mea A copy of booklet 
X39 "€ Increasing Net Profits’ —gratis. 
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Trade Commission Frowns On 
Too “Much Atmosphere” 


The rapid growth in popularity of moving pictures as a sales aid has 
brought numerous back-bedroom producers into the field. In most cases 
they are men with a little experience in producing entertaining films, but 


with practically no advertising and sales experience. 


Consequently they do 


not understand the ethics of selling as we understand it, with the result 
that in their productions too much emphasis is placed on human interest and 


too little attention paid to veracity. 


Naturally the Federal Trade Commission 


is taking steps to bring these producers into line through getting after the 


man who pays the bills. 


O less a stickler for the proprieties 
N of merchandising than your pa- 

ternal Uncle Sam has recently re- 
buked, rather sternly, certain sales inter- 
ests for undue license in the use of pictures 
as sales aids, and the incident may throw 
many a sales manager into a reflective 
mood. In the specific instances at hand 
the pictorial indulgence had to do with 
food products, that being, indeed, the only 
class of goods where the government is 
free to enforce its dictates in this wise. But, 
aside from the moral principles involved, 
it seems likely to be only a question of 
time ere the Federal supervision now exer- 
cised in the case of food and drugs will 
be extended to all articles of commerce, 
so that it may be worth while to scrutinize 
the national consciousness that is being 
developed. 


Stealing Competitor's Sales Thunder 

Free rein to fancy and imagination in the 
labeling of olive oil is the particular and 
immediate cause of the government’s 
mandate to the effect that a marketer can- 
not steal a competitor’s sales thunder by 
ascribing to his product a creative atmos- 
phere that it never enjoyed. Warranted or 
not, there exists on the part of a large 
section of the population of the United 
States a decided preference for Italian 
olive oil, over substitutes and alternatives 
of diverse origin. This preference has 
tempted many sellers of non-Italian prod- 
ucts to seek means to impute to their 
wares the prestige of the “imported.” Ad- 
verse, for one reason or another, to a 
downright deception by untruthful sales 
talk or inscriptions, many of these sellers 
have sought to attain their distributive ends 
by a subtle simulation of Italian “atmos- 
phere.” It is this recourse to the power 
of environment in seeing that Uncle Sam is 
frowning upon very sternly just now. 

One over-enthusiastic pictorialist, who 
has lately been in the meshes of the law, 
adorned his packages of cottonseed oil 
with a design of an olive branch bearing 
olives and a basket of olives. Another 
transgressor has used labels showing a 
picture of natives of Italy gathering olives. 
In one instance the sting of a picture of 
an olive tree was held not to be drawn by 
the presence, in inconspicuous type, of the 
phrase “Cotton Salad Oil Compound.” Some 
of the labels that the Federal censors have 
ruled out simulate the Italian atmosphere 
by the most indirect means but this indirec- 
tien is not present in all cases, as witness 
the incident of the overzealous seller who 
placarded a product made up im part of 
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cottonseed oil with a map of Italy and a 
picture of the Italian queen holding the 
Italian flag. 

While it is the simulation of Italian 
“atmosphere” that has lately become a 
burning issue in the marketing of salad 
oils, ete., the whole broad issue of the 
“white lies” that may be told by pictures 
is engaging the attention of Federal super- 
visers of sales tactics. Government au- 
thorities recently placed on the carpet a 
seller of coffee who had placed on packages 
of South American coffee an inspiring pic- 
ture of an Arab chieftain mounted on a 
fiery steed. With the same sensitiveness, 
they have been keeping close watch upon 
the spirited sales brushes in the beverage 
and soft drink field and have in a number 
of instances vetoed an excess of pictorial 
atmosphere, as in the case of stickers 
adorned with colorful representations of 
oranges appearing upon bottles of imitation 
orangeade. Perhaps the most rigorous ap- 
plication of this principle was that which 
ruled out of the sales race corn sirup bear- 
ing a picture of a maple leaf. 


Pictorial Settings May Mislead 

Official discouragement of the pictorial 
settings for merchandise that lead pur- 
chasers to jump to the wrong conclusion is, 
of course, eloquent of governmental de- 
termination to protect the conscientious 
seller. Aside from that, however, there is 
the important application which this prin- 
ciple has to the problem of preserving 
“geographical prestige.” This last is be- 
coming more and more of a worry to sales 
managers in various lines. There is no 
question but what it is, in increasing de- 
gree, the instinct of American consumers 
to look to localities for products which 
have given them fame. Oregon apples, 
Rochester cameras, Georgia peaches, Dan- 
bury hats, Rocky Ford melons, Brockton 
shoes, etc., are only a few of the familiar 
examples that might be cited. Some of the 
beneficiaries of geographical prestige have 
felt that they were in far greater danger 
of being robbed of their birthrights through 
the use of indefinite or fanciful pictures by 
outside competitors than because of any 
downright misstatement in sales talk. They 
will, no doubt, watch with interest the dis- 
couragement here reported, of excesses in 
pictorial “atmosphere,” just as they are 
following closely the policy of the Federal 
Trade Commission repressive of sales im- 
terests that place on catalogues, letter 
heads, etc. portrayals of “factory build- 
ings” and plant facilities that exist only on 
paper. 
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Seal of the City of 
Philadelphia 


Golfing and Other Sports in 


Philadelphia 


There are 38 country clubs in the Philadelphia Golf Association, having about $16,- 
000,000 invested in buildings and grounds used for Golf and a membership of more than ten 
thousand players. 

A large number of Tennis Clubs have private grounds, others have their activity on the 
Courts connected with the various schools and colleges of Philadelphia, and on its big play- 
ground, Fairmount Park. 

There is a legion of country clubs, athletic grounds, and parks maintained by employes’ 
associations of the big manufacturing plants of Philadelphia, not to speak of the vacant 
lots, City Recreation Centres, etc., where sports of all kinds, including baseball, football, etc., 
constantly take place. 

The Schuylkill River, which winds through Fairmount Park, is lined with rowing, canoe- 
ing and boating clubs, and on the broad Delaware River, power-boating and sailing craft 
and fishing all have their following. 

All of these diversions carry with them a sale for equipment of all kinds that runs into 
big figures. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the greatest number of possible consumers in the Philadel- 
phia territory by concentrating your advertising in the newspaper “nearly everybody 


The Balletio 


Net paid average circulation for the six months 
“In ending April 1, 1920, as per U. S. Post Office 5,000,000 nate 
Philadelphia report: 466,732. copies @ day. were “Made in 
neariy everybody 
a : 7 ° 99 
curb No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial Philadelphia 
methods of stimulating circulation have ever been last year. 
used by The Bulletin. 
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My Morning’s Mail 


By William N. Mackey 


Sales Manager, Newman Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 


Have you ever checked up to see what percentage of inquiries coming into your department ma- 


terialize into sales? 


If you haven't, do so. 
effects of your amazement find out why. 


You will be amazed. 


When you have got over the first 
You will probably discover that careless, stereotyped letters 


have much to do with the leak. Thousands of dollars’ worth of business is lost annually in every good- 
sized business because some one is satisfied to slop over the answering of inquiries! 


HERE was a time—and not long 
since—when I acted as a free-lance 
salesman, so called. 

Somehow it always seemed a difficult 
matter to pass specifications on to the 
manufacturers in just the right manner. 
And it was usually hard for them to vis- 
ualize articles that were decidedly out 
of the ordinary, at least to the extent 
of seriously considering the making of 
them, 

Before I could induce the sales managers 
at the various factories to quote prices 
and finally whipped the deals into shape, 
nine times out of ten the advertising men 
in whose brains the ideas originated had 
lost interest—and the sales were never 
consummated. I found that I was wasting 
valuable time in the writing of lengthy 
letters. And it was time that I could (and 
must) use in solicitation and actual selling. 


So it was rarely that I permitted myself 
to compose detailed letters to the fac- 
tories I represented. The better portion 
of my correspondence was conventional 
and stilted to a degree. I knew all about 
the making and distributing of the fans 
and pencils my customers wanted; I was 
sure of my ground when asking for prices 
in large quantities. And I was very care- 
ful to give all the details when asking for 
special quotations. 


Average Concern Slops Over Inquiries 


Finally I planned a test, designed to 
determine the real reason for my non-suc- 
cess. The results were carefully tabulated 
and are worthy of consideration by sales- 
directors in all lines. I wrote eight letters 
to makers of toy balloons, each reading 
like this: 

“Please quote net prices in lots of 1,000 


and 2,500 for 60-millimeter balloons, as- 
sorted colors, with wooden ‘twist-tite’ 
valves attached. Printing to be in one 


color on one side only, from electros fur- 
nished by the customer. 

“Shipment will be made in bulk. Be sure 
to send a sample of the balloon you plan 
to furnish, and advise me fully regarding 
deliveries. 

“It is important that ¢ou reply by return 
mail.” 

This letter, I assured my self, was air- 
tight in every respect. It asked for all 
the information I might need when taking 
an order for balloons. If complete replies 
had been promptly received I would have 
come to the conclusion that I was a square 
peg in a round hole, and started again at 
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the very beginning to educate myself in the 
art of selling. 

But not one of the replies was complete! 
Only five of the eight factories sent sam- 
ples and none of the five told me when 
the balloons could or would be shipped. 
Two concerns failed to send samples but 
gave me every bit of information I asked 
for. And one sent me a form letter ask- 
ing for more details—as though I had 
neglected to give every necessary speci- 
fication. 

One firm was discourteous—they never 
bothered about replying to my letter. An- 
other referred me to their nearest branch 
office, instead of giving me the prices (plus 
the branch office commission) and sending 
a copy of their letter to the branch in 
question. 

And not one of the eight replied by 
return mail. 


The results ‘obtained from my letters 
were a revelation to me. One firm over- 
looked the fact that I had asked for prices 
in two different quantities; another gave 
me prices on a 50M balloon, and so on, 
ad infinitum. 


Profiting by Past Experience 


Today I am the sales manager of a con- 
cern specializing in ornamental bronze in- 
stallation. It is possible for me to view 
every proposition and every letter of in- 
quiry from two entirely different view- 
points—that of the salesman and of the 
sales manager. 


On every sales force there is almost 
certain to be found at least one salesman 
who is always at odds with the director 
of sales. He is a source of irritation to 
every person at the home office—and, un- 
fortunately enough, he is the chap who 
sells more goods than any other two men 
on the force. He must be constantly hu- 
mored, otherwise he sulks. He is the 
direct cause of our premature gray hairs. 

Another lad on whom we must spend 
much time and more brains is the one who 
refuses to give enough sensible informa- 
tion in his letters. He is “sketchy” to say 
the least. When he asks for a price he 
fails to specify the finish desired, or the 
weight of the stock; in some way (thru 
sheer ignorance or just plain devilment) 
he ties our hands. 

Still another chap always asks for 
prices on articles you cannot make unless 
special equipment is added in your factory. 
He never gets the orders for those unusuai 
things but he “raises the whirlwind” if 
you refuse to quote prices. 


But why continue? I might describe 
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each man on our force, and you could 
easily find his counterpart in a man on 
your force. 

These are the boys we mus* deal with 
day after day, year after year. “They have 
their own viewpoints and because th.’ are 
(very often) as temperamental as oper. 
singers we must give them the fullest pos- 
sible measure of our co-operation. 

Now, my idea of hearty co-operation may 
differ somewhat from yours but my meth- 
ods are worthy of careful study because 
they have been tested in every imaginable 
way. I am no great lover of system in 
its more pronounced forms, mind, you. 
However, I apply a reasonable, practical 
method of procedure to the handling of 
inquiries from agents. 

It is my custom to separate the letters 
received in each mail just as soon as pos- 
sible after they are placed on my desk. 
When I have finished the various piles 
are filed in folders, in the order of their 
importance, like this: 


1. Direct inquiries from customers. 


9 


2. Inquiries from agents. 
2. Complaints (all sources.) 
4. Letters to be filed away. 
5. Requests 
etc. 


for advanced commissions, 


You may differ with me as to the rela- 
tive importance of inquiries from cus- 
tomers and inquiries from agents, but I 
submit that the direct inquiry is the most 
valuable thing in any mail and deserves 
careful scrutiny and consideration. 


Don’t Put Off Answering a Letter 


The second pile of letters—the inquiries 
from agents—are answered before noon. 
They are never permitted to “hang over” 
until after lunch, lest by some accident 
they should not be answered the same day 
as they are received (a terrible thing, in 
my opinion, to put off the answering of 
a letter until tomorrow). 


The complaints come next, and are 
usually referred to department heads who 
are more directly responsible than I for 
the mistakes or omissions. If the com- 
plaints are of a serious nature no attempt 
is made to sell another order at the time 
the letter is answered, but if there is a 
good chance for obtaining forgiveness [ 
try hard to secure more business on the 
strength of my apology or my promise to 
make good. 

The letters involving completed transac- 
tions are looked over very carefully after 
being marked “for file.’ I may find a 
half-hearted complaint that should be at- 
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tended to diplomatically, or a boost that 
can be used to good advantage by our 
ad man, or a chance to obtain an order 
for something else from the same party. 


I presume the requests for advances are 
handled in much the same way by all of 
us, but I invariably attempt to comply with 
the letter in each and every demand at 
the risk of incurring the displeasure of our 
cashier, 

Going back for just a moment to the 
inquiries from salesmen: Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that the first paragraph of 
your reply bears exactly the same relation 
in your letters as your handclasp in your 
conversations with your salesmen? 

I put in more of my time studying in- 
quiries than in any other way. Why? Simply 
because I positively must know the mood 
in which the letter was written before I 
can properly answer it. My mental hand- 


clasp must be hearty and sincere, that’s 
true; but it must also be tuned to the 
mood of the agent. I must sell our men 
before they can sell their customers. 


I clasp the hands of my men with 
thoughts, by way of preface, that har- 
monize with their moods, their known 
methods of living, their sports, hobbies or 
dislikes. If I am dealing with a puritan- 
ical chap I relate a news item (or actually 
enclose the clipping) having to do with 
some activity of his church or lodge. 


I catch his interest right at the start 
and I do it without playing the hypocrite 
or acting a part. They know me for just 
what I am, those fellows. And they re- 
alize that I look upon them as gentlemen 
and as friends. 

The second paragraph of my letter gets 
right down to brass tacks. I size up the 
inquiry after this fashion: 


. 
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CHART BOOK—Loose Leaf 
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Sales Problems 
Are Simplified 


By EDEXCO Devices for 
Graphic Records. Compare sales 
with quotas—locate agencies— 
check credits—tell where men 
are—ALL AT A GLANCE. 


Send $1.00 today for big trial outfit 


containing 100 map pins and other 
marking devices, sales maps, charting 
papers, 
mount, 2 catalogs—Graphic Supplies 
and Mechanical! Graphs—Service 
Sheet No. 4 and special Instruction 
Sheet on Starting and Keeping 
Graphic Records. Catalog alone sent 
free. 


curve cards, Edexco map 


Please say which. 


EDEXCO MECHANICAL GRAPHS 


make it easy to show results daily. Booklet 
illustrated in colors free on request. 


Educational Exhibition Company 
7 434 Custom House Street 


Providence, R. I. 
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a—What is the quantity? 

b—What size is required? 

c—What kind of metal, and what weight? 

d—What is the finish desired. 

e—What is the nature of the design and 
are we to create it? 

f—When is shipment to be made and 
how? 


g—What sort of. competition 
What prices have been made? 

h—What is name of the man who will 
actually place the order? 


How We Get Vital Data 


To make matters as easy as possible for 
our salesmen I forward with every ship- 
ment of order books a considerable num- 
ber of Inquiry Blanks, designed to cover 
every one of the items mentioned above. 


This blank must accompany every in- 
quiry, whether for prices or special in- 
formation. It is printed on an inexpensive 
yellow paper. The special color and the 
inferior quality are used solely for con- 
venience; it is possible for me to pick out 
these inquiries first when I am called out 
of town unexpectedly and find it necessary 
to answer only the most important letters 
on my desk. 


exists ? 


Each quotation is itemized according to 
the arrangement on this form. That is, 
the quantity is mentioned first, the size 
next, and so on. The salesman is able 
to refer to every specification without loss 
of time—a valuable thing when he is com- 
pelled to refer to my letter frequently 
during the interview. 

If the agent fails to fill out the Inquiry 
Blank and his letter does not give me two 
or three details of lesser importance, I use 
my best judgment in supplying the missing 
links. I sometimes go to extreme lengths 
when the proposition submitted is de- 
cidedly incomplete, and I know that the 
customer is ready to “close,” or the agent 
will fall behind on his schedule if tele- 
grams are exchanged. In such cases I 
manufacture a proposition of my own, 
based on my experiences along similar lines 
and my knowledge (if any) of the cus- 
tomer’s wishes in the matter. I hold the 
customer’s interest by quoting on some- 
thing, though it may not be in. strict 
accordance with his ideas. 

Some idea of the nature of the compe- 
tition must be given on the Inquiry Blank 
if I am expected to give one or two extra- 
good selling points. 

I ask for the name of the man who will 
actually place the order because I often 
consider it good policy to write him a 
personal letter; sometimes a letter giving 
information of a highly technical nature 
and signed by the Engineering Depart- 
ment, and sometimes a letter containing an 
idea or two in the rough and signed by 
the Suggestion Department. 

But I never lose sight of the actual 
sales value of a*complete reply to a letter 
of inquiry, and whenever possible the reply 
goes forward over my signature. The 
boys on our force appreciate the care I 
exercise in dealing with their problems. 
They thank me for my promptness and 
thoroughness, not in so many words, but in 
bigger, better sales. What better form 
of appreciation can you or I ask? 
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The New York Globe 


WOOO WON S/S CACC CCAS 


| ANNOUNCES | 
‘ | 
that on August 1, 1920, it went to 
5 
. 
|THE FLAT RATE BASIS. 
: with exactly the same rate to all 
advertisers, foreign or local, for 
: the same service. 
: The new rate becomes effective immediately on new busi- 
. ness; it will become effective on all existing contracts 
3 which do not contain the quarterly adjustment clause as_ | 


soon as they expire, and on contracts which do contain |} 
the quarterly adjustment clause the new rate will become 
effective as soon as the clause will permit. 


@ Agent’s commission 17 per cent., cash discount 2 per | 


BABYS SWS EL GANGES 


x cent. Monthly full copy, 10 per cent. 

@ The Globe will accept orders and contracts for a full | 
. year’s service on the basis of the flat rate, but with 

3 right to adjust rates up or down in advanec of each 

: calendar quarter year. 

5 
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Apc. The New York Globe way 
JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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You Have a 
Standing Invitation to 


Call and Inspect 
Our Plant 


and 
Up-to-date Facilities 


You will find upon investiga- 
tion that we appreciate cata- 
logue and publication require- 
ments and that our service 
meets all demands. 


We own the building as well as 
our printing plant and operate 
both to meet the requirements 
of our customers. 


One of the 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Day and 
Night Service 


largest and most 


The best quality 
work handled 
by daylight 


completely 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers and 


The Co-operative 
and 
Clearing House 


for Catalogues and 
Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue com- 
pilers, advertising men, editors, er 
proper agency service, and render any 
other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing 
of catalogues and publications. Our 
interest in the success of every 
legitimate business and publication 
prompts us to offer our assistance in 
every direction that appears practical 
and possible, and we invite sugges- 
tions with a view of making our 
service most valuable. 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS — ENGRAVERS — ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing the Highest. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 

(3) Trade Papers 
(4) Magazines 
(5) House Organs 
(6) Price Lists 


(7) Also Such Printing as 
Proceedings, Directories, Histo- 
ries, Books and the like. 

Our Complete Printing Equip- 
ment, all or any part of which 
is at your command, embraces: 

TYPESETTING 

(Linotype, Monotype and 
Hand) 


PRESSWORK 

(The usual, also Color and 
Rotary) 

BINDING 

(The usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 

MAILING 

ELECTROTYPING 

ENGRAVING 

DESIGNING 

ART WORK 


If you want advertising service, 
planning, illustration, copy writ- 
ing and assistance or information 
of any sort in regard to your 
advertising and printing, we will 
be glad to assist or advise you. 
If desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equip- 
ment and best workmen. 


Quick Delivery 


Because of automatic machin- 
ery and day and night service. 


Right Price 


Because of superior facilities 
and efficient management. 


Our large and growing business is because 
of satisfied customers, because of repeat 
orders. 


We are always pleased to give the names 
of a dozen or more of our customers to 
persons or firms contemplating placing 
printing orders with us. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
lems and asking for estimates does not place 
you under any obligation whatever. 


Let us estimate on your Catalogues and 
Publications. 


( 


We are strong on our specialties 


Particularly the Larger Orders 


) 


Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, II. 


USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 


We have a large battery of type 
casting machines and with our 
system—having our own type 
foundry—we use the type once 
only, unless ordered held by cus- 
tomers for future editions. We 
have all standard faces and spe- 
cial type faces will be furnished 
if desired. 


Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 


We have a large number of Iino- 
type and monotype machines and 
they are in the hands of expert 
operators. We have the stenteal 
faces and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We have a large number of up- 
to-date presses—the usual, also 
color presses and rotaries—and 
= pressmen and feeders are the 
est. 


Binding and Mailing 
Service 


We have up-to-date gathering, 
stitching and covering machines; 
also do wireless binding. The 
facilities of our bindery and 
mailing departments are so large 
that we deliver to the post office 
or customers as fast as the 
presses print. 


Rogers & Hall Company 
Polk and La Salle Streets 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our Experience With Motion Pictures 


By W. B. Griffin 


of the International Silver Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Does moving picture advertising pay? 


behind it? 


What do the. dealers think of it? 
These and other questions come to the mind of the sales manager who is contemplating 
“bringing his factory to the buyer’ through the use of sales pictures. 


Will the salesmen get 


To assist our readers in de- 


ciding whether or not to use picture advertising in their sales work we have asked several large con- 


cerns to give you their experience. 


they had found out. 


In a recent issue the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. recited what 
This article deals with a different type of product. 


In a forthcoming issue we 


will give the experience of the Western Electric Company, selling a technical product. 


sales campaign through moving pic- 

tures we find we have received $3.00 
in results from every $1.00 put into the 
campaign. If we consider only the cost 
of the material used for mailing purposes 
to urge the dealer to tie up his store to 
the picture, and charge off the cost of the 
film: and its booking cost as general pub- 
licity, we received $100.00 for every $1.00 
we put into the direct mail end of it. 

My discovery of motion picture selling 
was really accidental, for in looking over 
the field to have an industrial picture made 
to show our processes of manufacture to 
some western jobbers I came upon the 
plan being fostered by a large film maker 
ot writing a story and fitting the story to 
the product, in this way showing how 
Holmes & Edwards silverware was made. 

We entered into this rather reluctantly, 
having our doubts as to distribution. But 
as we already had one specific use for the 
film, we had it made for this reason. 

After seeing the finished picture, I was 
sold on the idea of motion picture adver- 
tising and wanted to show it all over the 
country. 

The advertising is adroitly placed in the 
film. Of course a theatre owner would not 
show his patrons a film that was all adver- 
tising, any more than a newsdealer would 
offer his customers a magazine which was 
all advertising and no stories. In “Straight 
Goods,” as in every high class advertising 
picture, the advertiser’s message to the 
public is incidental—a natural, logical part 
of a rattling good movie plot. 

In the “Straight Goods” story a young 
husband has presented his wife with a 
chest of Holmes & Edwards silverware. 
The bride is not so enthusiastic when she 
learns it is not solid silver. 

Later in the evening a gentleman burglar, 
attired in full dress and all the trimmings, 
steps into the library, orders “hands up,” 
emphasizing his command with an auto- 
matic. He cleans the place of valuables, 
including the new chest of silver. As he is 
about to depart he courteously restores the 
bride’s wedding ring. 

As he leaves the house he is seized by 
the butler, who has recovered from the blow 
the burglar delivered when first inside the 
house. 

The husband forbids the butler to call 
the police and asks the burglar, “Why did 
you want that set of silver?” 

The prisoner explains he was a metal- 
lugical expert before he took up burglaring 
and knows that Solid Silver Inlaid wears 
just as long as Sterling Silver. 


] N checking up the results from our 
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To back up his assertion the crook tells 
how Solid Silver Inlaid is made. The 
Holmes & Edwards big selling point is 
brought out with emphasis—that our silver 
is Silver Inlaid, that the part of table ware 
which bears the most usage and strain is 
solid silver. 

Shortly after the trip through the fac- 
tory, the film story ends—with a surprise. 

When our picture was made and it came 
to the editing, we had great difficulty keep- 
ing it within the limit set by our appro- 
priation, due to the wealth of good material 


it contained. We sacrificed some really 
good scenes and brought out a one-reel 
picture. The first effort to put this across 


was at a semi-annual salesman’s convention, 
and there it was shown to our salesmen 
and was greeted heartily as a unique adver- 
tising feature. 

We had prepared to give to the theatre 
owner a one-sheet lithographed poster, a 
set of lobby display photos and a movie 
slide announcing the coming of the picture. 

We also distributed advertising material 
we had prepared for our dealers in the way 
of window cards, electrotypes for their 
newspapers and movie slides. 

We utilized the service of the film cor- 
poration who made our picture for dis- 
tributing it, and through their many ex- 
changes they were able to book “Straight 
Goods” in the towns indicated by us over 
our salesmen’s territories. 

As an experiment we selected a percent- 
age of towns in each salesman’s territory, 
according to the amount of ground covered, 
and specified that these towns which cov- 
ered the whole United States from Boston 
to San Francisco, and from Superior to 
New Orleans must be covered in six 
months. 

This alone was a gigantic task, but the 
distributors took the burden and set about 
booking the film. Their plan was to present 
this film to an exhibitor in a town indicated 
and notify us several weeks in advance of 
the booking. 

We would receive a tentative playing date 
for a certain territory and 30 days in ad- 
vance o: this playing date, we sent to all 
the dealers in the town we intend to play, a 
I:tter outlining our plan, and a booklet giv- 
ing them many plans for tie-up, and urging 
them to co-operate with this event and sug- 
gesting that 1f they have not sufficient stock 
on hand to make an adequate display, that 
they timmediatelvy place an order. 

Two weeks before the film is shown in 
a town, the dealer is again notified, .first by 
the booking agents, the name of the thea- 
tre and the date “Straight Goods” will 
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play. He receives also from our office the 
second letter giving him the name of the 
theatre and the date of playing, and again 
urging him to co-operate with the show- 
ing. 

Many dealers have found it profitable to 
advertise in the newspapers or use theatre 
slides explaining that the Silverware shown 
in the picture may be obtained in his store. 

One dealer in South Carolina advertised 
in advance of the showing that he would 
give free theatre tickets to every purchasér 
of Holmes & Edwards Silverware in his 
store for a period of ten days previous to 
the showing. His letter shows what he 
thought of it: 

“We take pleasure in advising you that 
the two-reel films “Straight Goods” goes by 
to-day’s express to Dr. Roy Z. Thomas, 
Head of Household Chemistry Dept. Win- 
throp Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., the key to the container was 
mailed to him also. 

“With reference to the picture we wish to 
state we had remarkable success with same. 
We are enclosing a few of the ads which 
were yery beneficial to us. 

“To our knowledge we can trace at least 
two hundred dollars ($200) Holmes & Ed- 
wards Silver this picture secured. 

“We ran a Holmes & Edwards window 
ten days before the picture, with a feature 
of a large chest, which we gave away at 
the Anderson Theatre on the last night of 
the picture. 

“The theatre was packed to its capacity, 
and you can readily see and imagine the 
amount of good this small amount expended 
will do for us. We even go so far as to 
say that we have had customers lately in- 
sisting upon Holmes & Edwards. 

“As you doubtless know we have been big 
advertisers in the past, but to our knowl- 
edge we have received more benefit and 
direct advertising through this medium 
than any we have even done. 

“In conclusion, we wish to thank you 
especially for your kind co-operation and 
help which we are sure will be beneficial 
to us both.” 

One other dealer in Alabama used for 
several days half page ads in his daily 
newspaper, advertising the coming of this 
film, advertising the fact that he sold the 
goods in this town. 

Many examples could be cited where 
dealers found it to their advantage to link 
up with the picture in definite tangible sales 
for Holmes & Edwards Silverware. 

We have had in orders from customers 
notified of the coming of the picture, on 
keyed post cards, enough business to equal 


sales 
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Omaha is the market city of the richest- 
per-capita large teritory in the world. 
Write for any or all of these reports: 
No. 301—Manufacturing Opportunities in 


Omaha. 

No. 302—Why You Should Have an Office in 
Omaha. 

No. 303—Retail Business Opportunities. 

No. 304—For Those Seeking Investments. 

No. 305—For Those Seeking Positions. 

No. 306—Farming Opportunities. ; 

No. 307—For School Children and Teachers. ~ Im d 

No. 308—Information for Tourists. gene : 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Omaha =< 


1920 methods 


used in doing 
business in Indianapolis 


Baayen advertising in 
The Indianapolis News is 
largely responsible for the gen- 
eral use of such office appliances 
as Dictaphone, Noiseless Type- 
writers, Yawman & Erbe and 
Library Bureau Filing Devices in 
the Indianapolis Radius. 


The News is a Man’s Appeal 
paper. This is shown by the bulk 
of this class of copy carried regu- 
larly in The News. Indianapolis 
business men are efficient. They 
are reached by the efficient medium. They read regularly 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Offic : 
DAN A. CARROLL PRANK T. CARROLL eT Ore 
Tribune Building vertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 
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three times the cost of the entire campaign 
during the five months of 1919. 

The salesmen told of the coming of the 
picture to their customers whenever they 
called, for they were provided with a list 
of towns in their territory to be booked, 
and the names of the customers to be 
notified. They also received a copy of the 
definite date of notification, so that they 
would be provided with as much informa- 
tion at all times as this office could supply 
to him and to the dealer. 

I feel that we received more general co- 
operation and real sales help by using 
motion pictures than from any other 
medium. 

I really believe that our dealers used 
nearly as much newspaper space (which 
they paid for themselves) advertising the 
fact that this picture would play, and that 
they sold Holmes & Edwards goods, as we 
could buy in the same newspapers for the 
amount of money that the entire campaign 
cost. 

In order to prove the hearty response 
our announcement of this event re- 
ceived, 19% in 1919 of the dealers notified 
placed orders for silverware to link up 
with the campaign, and 38% in one month 
of 1920 and including these dealers, 39% 
asked for advertising matter, and indicated 
by letter or post card that they would be 
pleased to be given the opportunity to co- 
operate. 

A careful check was kept of the theatres 
played and towns played, and the number 
of day’s showing and the estimated num- 
ber of persons who saw this film is really 
amazing. When one realizes that when 
showing a picture to an_ audience 
seated before a _ lighted screen, with 
only one object on which to concentrate, 
and for 16 or 18 minutes gaze on your ad- 
vertisement; and comparing this with the 
possibility of your advertisement being read 
in magazines—Movies have the upper hand. 

The picture is so convincing that one 
dealer writes us as follows: “A man came 
into my store yesterday and said, ‘I saw 
Holmes & Edwards “Straight Goods” pic- 
ture at the theatre last night, and it re- 
minded me that I owed my brother a wed- 
ding present,’ and he made a very satisfac- 
tory purchase.” 

Already this year the business received 
during this first month was more than 
enough to pay for the entire year’s cam- 
paign. 

A good portion of the success of this 
campaign was due to the salesmen talking 
it up and many instances could be cited 
where salesmen were able to secure new 
accounts on the strength of the motion 
picture campaign. 

So pleasing were the results for 1919 
that it was decided to continue the cam- 
paign through the year of 1920, and we 
have arranged a wider and more intensive 
itinerary, planning to cover the entire 
country during the year. 

I am sure that the leading advertisers 
in the country will soon come to recognize 
the power of this new advertising. It is 
safe to say that the people who have seen 
“Straight Goods” will never forget it and 
whenever silverware is mentioned they will 
think of the time that they took a trip 
through the silver manufacturing plant. 
The name has been stamped indelibly on 
the minds of hundreds of thousands. 
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Reproduction of the back of @ Hotel Credit Letter showi 
endorsement of hotels that honored it. NOTE THE DATES. 
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their expense checks not reaching them 
when needed, which caused much loss of 
time. Now they have their drafts on us 
cashed at any first class hotel. 


J. W. MERCKLE, Pres. Thaddeus 
Davids Ink Company, Inc., New 


70 yS ano 
COST TO YOU. BUPLIGATE LETTERS WHL BE IGSUCO GHEY ALTER RETURN OF OMGINALS. York . 


Cash Due Salesmen 
At Any Hotel Every Week 


DENTIFICATION letters for travelers signed by the Hotel Credit Letter 


Company will give your salesmen the necessary credentials to get cash up to any given amount each 


week wherever they happen to be. 


The salesman simply presents his letter to the cashier of any hotel, 


draws a draft on the house for the amount specified in the letter and the cashier signs the back of the letter 
as shown above. One week from that date he can draw another draft and get the cash again. 


Saves Salesman’s Time 


As the salesman does not have 
to wait for expense check to arrive, 
and rely upon irregular mail service, his 
money is ready when he needs it. -No 
delays in his work. Loss of time means 
a double loss because it is a loss of busi- 
ness as well. This Hotel Credit Letter 
prevents such a situation. 


High Standing of this 
Company 


The Hotel Credit Letter Company 
holds the confidence of hotels for 
the reason that it insures them 
against loss and since its establish- 
ment, 23 years ago, has paid all 
lossesinfull. It ts affiliated with 
the National Hotel Keepers’ As- 
sociation, an organization of 
hotels devoted to reporting of 
delinquent debtors, check forgers, 
etc. 


TRAVELERS’ HOTEL GUIDE 


No Bond or Deposit 


Unlike a Banker’s Letter of 
Credit, or Cheques which require 
cash or security for the full amount, 
Hotel Credit Letters may be had upon 
payment of a small premium, thus 
eliminating the tying up of large sums 
of money. A letter may be cancelled 
at any time and hotels will not honor it. 


Send for one of our Travelers’ Hotel Guides giving 
valuable information regarding hotels and cit es 


and an onaoation of our Hotel Credit Letter 
System, w 


at it costs, etc. 


Hotel Credit Letter Company 


505 Fifth Avenue 


EDGAR A. WALZ, President 


New York, N. Y. 
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: Instantly 
Py Accessible! 


 igmigregs ‘with Rand Makurown Tabs, all facts 
can be found instantly—they signal their place 
by the color or height of the tab. 


You can index your private files, your ledger, 
your price book,—anything requiring an index—the 
very way you want them, with Makurown Tabs. 


Any length—any width—any color 


with labels written by pen or pencil, typed or 
printed. The sturdy celluloid guards the label and 
makes it permanent and efficient, cutting the index 
cost in half. 


Sold by stationers everywhere in 6-inch lengths and in 
3s", 4%", %” and 4” widths, in a variety of six colors. 


THE RAND COMPANY 
ORIGINATORS OF THE VISIBLE INDEX 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Branches and Sales Agencies in Twenty-five Leading Cities 


KUROWN 


AFFIX to Card or Book 
Sheet 


INDEX TABS 


Light up your files and your books with our generous sample, 
comprising six colors and four sizes. Sent for 12 cents (to 
cover postage and packing) and name of your stationer. 
Address Dept. K-9, The Rand Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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When Commissions Begin to Shrink 


By Wm. H. Seely 


Secretary and Sales Manager, The Osborne Company, Newark, N. J. 


One of the reasons advanced by the fearsome sales manager in charge of a force of commission 
salesmen for putting his men on a salary is that the organization will go to pieces just as soon as 


volume and prices fall off. We have asked Mr. Seely, 
successful commission organizations in the country, to give you his views on the matter. 


at the head of one of the largest and most 


Even though 


you may not use the commission form of compensation, you will find his article suggestive. 


of salesmen in the future market 

serious? In my opinion, this is not 
nearly as bad as it is painted. The ques- 
tion has been discussed in SAaLEs MAN- 
AGEMENT and there have been articles in 
other magazines reflecting the agitation of 
many sales managers and inviting com- 
ment—all the agitation springing from the 
premise that the man now selling on com- 
mission with high prices has increased his 
income from one to several hundred per- 
cent and that he is going to be dissatis- 
fied and probably lost when the market 
shrinks., 

To assume that a successful salesman 
does not realize the present situation’s 
unusual side and its possible ephemerality 
is anything but a compliment to him or 
a proper estimate of his mentality. 

The salesman who is working on com- 
mission is essentially a partner in your 
business. If you have left him on the 
same basis as in the olden days before 
the war, have not tried to cut down his 
margin or get him shifted to a salary basis, 
he has been treated just as every partner 
in the business has been treated—permitted 
to share in the profits from increased vol- 
ume with the additional advantage that he 
has not been asked to carry any of the 
risks of purchasing, material, manufactur- 
ing, etc. 


: the question of the compensation 


Salesmen Are Saving Money 


Do you think that he is incapable of 
appreciating this and that the average 
salesman is a wild spendthrift who is not 
saving money in this wonderful market? 
The expressions that have come to me in 
my limited experience—limited to one in- 
ternational sales force—indicate a degree 
of appreciation and a measure of thrift 
that speaks well for possible shrinkage in 
the years ahead. 

If you have permitted your salesman to 
remain on the same commission margin as 
in the other years, your position is per- 
fectly sound and logical. He collects a 
uniform share whether the volume is large 
or small and he is incapable of losing sight 
of the generous and friendly spirit of the 
house that has given him his big chance 
for large earnings in 1919 and 1920. 

Assuming that there is to be a shrinkage 
in sales due to the money market and a 
possible recession in prices, what possible 
argument can a salesman advance for in- 
creased commissions? Suppose he has been 
extravagant and spent his money unwisely 
when he was making it in chunks, is that 
any reason for demanding that you pay 
him more than he earns next year? 

A good thing to remember is that if 
there is a shrinkage in volume in business 
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it will affect all or nearly all lines and, 
along with the overburdened managers and 
proprietors, the salesmen in all lines will 
have to meet pretty much the same con- 
ditions. If Mr. Blak, who is your star 
salesman, demands a drawing account out 
of all proportion to his commission earn- 
ings, prospective or actual, you, as sales 
manager, will simply have to explain the 
situation to him and tell him he will have 
to take his chances along with the other 
partners in the business. 

That is one way of saying that market 
conditions and the public will fix the mar- 
ket for salesmen’s services. If the shrink- 
age in volume of sales in general is uni- 
form or nearly uniform, there is no al- 
ternative for the salesman but to take his 
losses with the other partners and em- 
ployes of his house because, going into 
some other line or with another house will 
offer no real inducements. 


Falling Market Cuts Commission Rate 


If Mr. Blank earns $20,000 for selling a 
certain volume and his sales in 1920 are 
half as much he will have to take $10,000 
next year and he happy just as the in- 
vestors and managers take less for their 
services. The public will certainly not 
stand for a doubled selling commission on 
any article. In a falling market or a 
shrinking market selling costs will have to 
be watched more than in a booming, ris- 
ing market. If you can afford to pay $10 
for every $100 worth of business that a 
salesman turns in this year, and that is the 
limit that the business will stand, you 
cannot pay even $10.50 in a market less 
favorable and with a reduced volume. Just 
as soon as volume shrinks, the well known 
Old Man Overhead bangs his way into 
the front office and puts his hobnail boots 
on the treasurer’s desk. 

Let’s assume that your salesman works 
on a ten per cent commission. That 
means he receives ten dollars out of every 


hundred dollars’ worth of business he 
secures. It is not difficult, in my estima- 
tion, to give the salesman the picture of 


the problem of the stockholders and man- 
agers of the business. You can show him 
that before the goods are manufactured 
or the customer billed, the house advances 
ten per cent of the amount of the order 
to the salesman. This leaves ninety dollars 
to cover the manufacturing and office pay- 
roll, rent, light, heat, power, management, 
promotion including advertising, expense 
labor, postage and raw material. You can 
carry out this list of the natural expense 
of a business indefinitely and then point 
out that the capital invested in the busi- 
ness, which makes the job possible, must 
be paid. 
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If your arrangement with your salesman 
is sound and logical, if you have been 
generous with him through these days of 
big sales, you should have nothing to fear 
in the future market, assuming a practi- 
cally uniform condition among a majority 
of business lines. You will have to be 
courageous and firm in meeting the prob- 
lem of Mr. Blank’s compensation and, if 
unable to satisfy him, face the job of 
replacing him. 

I do not believe that we are going to 
get a serious slump in general business, 
although there is bound to be more of a 
selling market and less of a buying market. 
As Mr. Simpson pointed out in initiating 
this discussion, there has been a shortage 
of goods in clothing and many other staple 
lines and the cry all over the country has 
been for more than the salesman could 
sell. This big demand may not continue 
but the fact that orders could not be filled 
during the past two years means that, in 
general, merchants are not heavily over- 
stocked. Some of the larger stores and 
factories may have bought too heavily, but 
with big crops in the West, in the South 
and in Canada, there is assurance of a 
normal demand on the retailers, and the 
tone of the market should be normally 
strong. If salesmen will work, if they 
have not forgotten the art of selling, they 
will be able to make a good living next 
year, and it is inconceivable that they are 
going to demand that they be paid more 
than the traffic will stand. 

The Future Outlook Is Bright 

Our own business is the sale of adver- 
tising service and we have many thou- 
sands of accounts throughout the civilized 
world. Our business does not feel a slump 
in trade and manufacturing as other lines 
do because every level-headed business man 
advertises as vigorously in slack time as in 
good times. We feel resistance to sales 
efforts just as other lines do, however, 
and we at all times have before us a 
picture of how the folks feel about the 
outlook in Arizona, New Jersey, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and any other 
place that may be under discussion. 

It is our judgment, based on daily re- 
ports from salesman everywhere, upon a 
visit to the entire selling field here and 
abroad, and upon our experience with col- 
lections and sales this summer, that we are 
headed toward the sunlight and not toward 
hard times. If advertising and sales pro- 
motion have been kept up unremittingly 
during these bumper years, and if you 
have treated your salesmen generously, 
you may sleep nights and contemplate the 
future with confidence that the same effort, 
by a well organized sales force, you have 
been making, will get results in 1921, 
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Having reduced production prob- 
lems to fixed rules and principles, 
the followers of the late Mr. 
Taylor have decided to Taylorize the sales end of busi- 
ness as well. At least this is the impression we get from 
the announcement that the next meeting of the Taylor 
Society will be held in Springfield, Mass., October 14th, 
to consider scientific management as applied to selling. 
Far be it from us to decry any effort to raise marketing 
standards. Nilo one knows better than we do the tre- 
mendous need of skillful management in sales work. 
Yet we cannot make ourselves believe that stop watches, 
laboratory tests, character analysis and the other tools 
of the Taylorites will solve our distribution problem. 
On the contrary, we fear that they may bring about a 
reaction not unlike the reaction produced by an over- 
dose of “ginger-up” plans six or seven years ago. 


Stop-Watches and 
Signed Orders 


What Colonel Scott and his enthusiasts must remem- 
ber is that there is a big difference between the kinds of 
human material they have to work on. The factory hand 
is quite content to let somebody do his thinking for him. 
He is not paid to think, and wouldn’t know how if he 
wanted to. But a salesman, if he is worth his keep, must 
be able to do his own thinking. While it is true his main 
motive for working is to make money, he is influenced 
quite as much by the lure of the future. He must feel 
that he is in business for himself, and that he is in fact 
a part of the concern. There are a few organizations, 
we must admit, like the American Tobacco Company and 
Marshall Field & Company, who can submerge a man’s 
individuality and still maintain a satisfactory sales vol- 
ume, but they are exceptions. After all, the biggest thing 
in selling is the human quality, and we do not believe 
that the human quality can be Taylorized. Having at 
one time been connected with an organization in the 
throes of being Taylorized, we feel, on the contrary, that 
if carried too far, an over-dose of efficiency will break 
down the morale of the organization, disrupt dicipline, 
kill initiative and otherwise undo good which someone 
has spent years to build up. 

So with all due respect for what Mr. Scott claims 
to have accomplished in scientifically picking salesmen 
winners for the American Tobacco Company, all of us 
who have ever carried a sample case know that the one 
big factor in getting business is the will to make good. 
Give me a man of likable personality, ordinary intelli- 
gence, and a great over-powering desire to make good on 
the job, even if he must work eighteen hours a day to 
do it, and I don’t care if his eyes are blue or his head 
oblong or his powers for conception below grade. 

Undoubtedly the Springfield meeting will serve a 
useful purpose in emphasizing anew the need of stepping 
ahead in sales organization and sales management. If 
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FE DITORIAL 


the speakers keep their feet on the ground it should 
result in a highly profitable interchange of experience. 
But let’s go slow with the “efficiency” cure. Since the 
war we are not nearly so keen about “efficiency” as we 
might be. It seems to have the odor of the “Wilhelm- 
strasse” about it. 

* *K *K 


There is a political story going 


oe the rounds about the different 
ig View o e eas r 
Competition viewpoints held by Cox an 


Harding so far as competition 
is concerned. According to the story, when some adver- 
tiser uses space in another Dayton paper without using 
any in Mr. Cox’s, that gentleman goes off on a rampage. 
If it is a big enough contract somebody is very apt to 
lose their job, and things generally are uncomfortable 
for the whole advertising staff. But we are told that Mr. 
Harding doesn’t feel badly at all when his competitor 
scoops him on a fat advertising contract. In fact he 
rather likes to see his competitor do well. He says in 
effect: “Isn’t that nice that Fred should get that con- 
tract, it won’t be long before the advertiser will be using 
all the Marion papers.” Perhaps it is just political 
propaganda, but even so it is a fact that very few of 
us realize how much we are obligated to our competi- 
tors. The shoe industry in Great Britain is a case in 
point. For hundreds of years English shoe makers were 
content to plod along without a cloud on the horizon. 
Then came American shoes at a cut price. Our English 
friends began to set their houses in order. Today the 
boot and shoe industry is one of the most aggressive and 
advanced of all British industries, and American shoe 
manufacturers might well look to their laurels. Yet how 
those Englishmen cussed out George Keith when he 
first came to London with his sixteen shilling shoes! 


ok * 


E. St. Elmo Lewis used to set 
down on paper every morning 
the ten most important things he 
had to do that day. Then he 
would put the slip in the corner of his desk pad and cross 
off each assignment as it was done. He said that by 
doing this he was able to keep on the main track. Most 
of us make too many detours in our day’s work. Too 
often we haven’t any real idea as to where we are going. 
We know in a general way that we want to increase 
sales, but that is all. This is especially true in our think- 
ing. Instead of concentrating on things which will take 
us where we want to go, we divide our thoughts between 
a hundred and one things that arise out of the day’s 
work. One of our readers has adapted Lewis’ “ten 
most important things to do” scheme and laid out a 
thinking program. Possibly it may interest you, if only 
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What Are You 
Thinking About 
These Days? 


COMMENT 


as an exhibit showing what one sales manager considers 
to be the most important things to think about these days: 

1. Proper pricing of all merchandise. 

2. The establishing of a “dead line” with the under- 
standing that no merchandise at a higher price than this 
“dead line” will be manufactured—this to prevent the 
showing of too high priced goods and so-called “luxury” 
type of merchandise. 

3. Proper attitude towards sales organization 
(meaning salesmen) should there be a temporary lull 
in business. 

4. A complete understanding of retailers’ prob- 
lems as they now exist. 

5. The bringing out of models and styles that are 
wanted by the consumer—in other words, building the 
Line according to dealers’ and consumers’ viewpoint. 

6. A careful analysis at this time of all adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion policies to determine whether 
there are any weaknesses and whether the foundation of 
future policy should be the selling of the House in the 
form of good will, or the selling of merchandise, etc., etc. 

* “Tn our business we have our choice of advertis- 
ing our Line—by showing a style or by talking about our 
Line generally or about some particular style without 
showing it or by talking about our House. 

“The big problem is to settle on a policy that will 
bring the best results for the future. It is a pretty 
‘tough’ proposition, for you and me, or any one of the 
‘gang,’ to prophesy the future. Your guess is as good as 
mine and vice versa, but there are some things we can 
put our finger on and the most important one is sitting 


steadily in the boat.” ~ 2 2 

A furniture manufacturer said 
Is a Salary the other day that three of his 
Better Than ” five salesmen had averaged over 
Commission? 


$10,000 in commissions for the 
year ending July Ist, whereas their highest earnings 
before the war were never in excess of $3,500. More- 
over, to make the $3,500 they used to have to work hard 
practically all the season, whereas they made the $10,000 
with only a few weeks’ work a year! The more he 
thought over the matter the more he realized that it was 
costing him far too much to sell his furniture. So he 
decided to put his men on a $5,000 salary—take it or 
leave it. He is quite satisfied in his own mind that he is 
saving money. He is also satisfied that he has cut his 
selling costs one-third. He is also convinced that a salary 
is a much better way of compensating salesmen than a 
commission. But we surmise that he is wrong on all 
counts. It has been our observation that this whole 
much discussed matter of paying salesmen all resolves 
itself into what a salesman will work for. If you 
are selling a type of customer that calls for the services 
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of a $5,000 a year grade man, then you have to make it 
possible for your salesmen to carn that much money. 
On the other hand, if you sell through wagon drivers, 
they can live quite comfortably on $3,000 a year. Fix 
it so he can make $3,500 a year and he will be content. 
How a salesman makes the money is of secondary impor- 
tance. From the standpoint of the house it is simply a 
matter of the amount of service that ought to be given 
by the salesman in making the sale. For example, pub- 
lishers used to always pay a straight commission. But 
they found that the salesmen were too much interested 
in getting business and in too much of a hurry to give 
service. Publishers wanted to build up future advertis- 
ers. So they began, more and more, to pay salaries. 
Now -most of the publishers pay their advertising repre- 
sentatives on a salary basis. If the service element is 
not a factor, as in the case of check protectors, let us say, 
then, of course, the commission plan is obviously the 
best because it puts a man squarely on his own resources. 
Remember this: the best way to compensate a salesman 
is to arrange things so that he will to all purposes be in 
business for himself. « x x 


Have you read “The Buck 
Passer” in the September 11th 
issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post? It is a story about an assistant sales manager 
who was suddenly pushed into the sales manager’s 
job much to his annoyance. It was such an exertion 
to have to make decisions and order people about. 
But the salary was attractive—thirty-five per week— 
so he decided to do the best he could, making it a 
point, however, of passing the buck. whenever pos- 
sible. Of course, he has many interesting experiences 
(Kaylor, you know, is a graduate of the advertising 
business and for some time was New York manager 
for the Procter & Collier advertising agency), but 
strange to say his buck-passing policy proved a win- 


Hugh Kaylor’s 
“Buck Passer” 


ner. But you must read the story to appreciate it. 
Taken with a bit of salt it holds a lesson for some of 
us who are too much inclined to do everything our- 
selves, forgetting that the only way we can ever build 


up an organization is to unload the responsibility 
onto other shoulders even at the risk of an occasional 
costly mistake. k * * 


One of our friends sent us a list of his branch 
managers the other day with the request that we send 
each man a sample copy of SALES MANAGEMENT. At 
the same time he wrote each manager a personal letter 
urging him to subscribe. “My success,” he said in his 
letter to us, “depends on the success of my branch 
managers. By encouraging them to grow I am taking 
the line of least resistance to greater personal suc- 
cess.” We pass on the suggestion to you for what it 
may be worth. 
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a Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
| Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade marks, label 


infringements, etc. 


If possible, they will be answered in forthcoming issue. 


Address: 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


The Fight to Monopolize “Tabasco” 


New Orleans, La. Can you ascertain, through 
your “underground” at Washington, the situation 
with respect to the monopoly by one firm of the 
name “Tabasco” as applied to flavoring sauce, etc.? 
R. £.O'L. 


A first-hand investigation reveals that 
there is now in progress in the Federal 
courts and at the U. S.. Patent Office a 
many-sided tug-of-war for the possession 
of “Tabasco” in which some twelve differ- 
ent sales interests are arrayed against the 
pioneer sales interest. It is the effort of 
the latter to gain recognition for “Tabasco” 
as the exclusive property of one user, just 
as the names “Kodak” and “Celluloid” are 
so conceded, but it is too early to predict 
the outcome of what promises to be a 
lively and long-drawn fight. 


When Trade Name Serves as Trade 
Mark 

Philadelphia, Pa. We are informed that the 

U. Commissioner of Patents recently decided 


on appeal a case in which he held that a name 
that has significance as a trade mark for seed 
may also serve the function of a trade-mark. Can 
you give us a reference to this decision, if such 
a one has been made? ‘ 


We presume that you have reference to 
the disposition by the head of the Patent 
Office of a dispute between J. Chas. Mc- 
Cullough Seed Company and E. W. Conk- 
lin & Son. The trade name in controversy 
was “Acme” and the decision was to the 
effect that the word “Acme,” in conjunc- 
tion with the initials of a trader, indicated 
both quality and origin. 


German Goods With Belgian Brands 


Birmingham, Ala. Is it true that instances have 
come to light since the war where German manu- 
facturers of steel products have resumed the prac- 
tice, with which they were charged in pre-war days, 
of copying trade-marks and giving fraudulent man- 
ifestations of origin of merchandise? “Anxious.” 


Confidential advices to the Department of 
State from U. S. consular officers in Ant- 
werp and Brussels are to the effect that 
this form of masquerading is again in vogue 
and that goods detected in Belgium as mis- 
branded have been traced direct to Ger- 
man factories. According to, the informa- 
tion to date no American houses have as 
yet suffered from this pretense, the initial 
adventure having consisted in the labeling 
of cutlery as “Sheffield ware” or “Shef- 
field make.” It is stated, however, that 
shipments of this counterfeit cutlery -have 
not been confined to Belgium, but that 
entire cases of the mismarked goods have 
been traced to London, England, and to 
Canada. 

Getting Warning of Trade Mark In- 
fringements 


We notice that the weekly is- 
sues of the Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent 
Office which we have been wont to watch for 
warnings of the attempted registration of trade- 
marks that would infringe ours, do not contain, 
as we had anticipated, reproduction of the marks 
offered under the new trade-mark law. Are not 
aa marks to be published in this way? S. 
‘4 J. >. 


The Patent Office, short-handed and in 
the throes of a summer vacation season, has 
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Mo. 


St. Louis, 


been a bit tardy, it must be admitted, in be- 
ginning publication of the marks under the 
Act of 1920—publication that will be 
watched very closely by sellers with valu- 
able good-will to protect, owing to the 
circumstance that the new law lets down 
the bars to many marks heretofore ex- 
cluded. Publication of the marks admitted 
to the new register will be regular practice, 
once the program is under way, but it is 
important to emphasize to our correspond- 
ent and other interests a radical departure 
in system. Instead of publishing nom- 
inated trade-marks in advance and giving 
opportunity for competing firms to oppose 
the registration if any rival house felt that 
its trade-mark was infringed, publication 
of marks, under the new law, will be made 
only after registration is an accomplished 
fact. Thus a firm may get warning of 
the advent of what it deems an imitative 
mark only after that mark has been duly 
enrolled at the Patent Office. But wait; 
the door to redress is not closed. Whereas, 
under the new law, an aggrieved prior user 
cannot oppose beforehand the registration 
of a mark that he regards as a “double,” 
he can apply for the cancellation of the 
registration of any registered mark that 
he deems “too close” to his when its pres- 
ence is revealed by the publication after 
registration. 


Federal Rules for Good Will Valuation 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Has the government, to 
your knowledge, prepared any rules or formula to 
govern the valuation of good-will in the prepara- 
tion of tax returns by the individual or corporate 
tax payer? G. W. A. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, whose 
officials admit that the valuation of good- 
will have given them more trouble than 
any other responsibility in the administra- 
tion of the revenue act of 1918, has no hard 
and fast rules. Each case is considered 
individually with due efforts to take into 
account all the influencing conditions. Ad- 
vertising and sales promotion outlays that 
have been charged as current expenses 
cannot be resurrected to go into good-will 
valuation, but, generally speaking, any 
concern is given an opportunity to justify, 
if it can, whatever good-will appraisal it 
puts forth, even if the estimate seems to 
have been an arbitrary one. 


Under Which Trade Mark Law Is It 
Best to Register? 

Lynn, Mass. We have had in use for a period 
of about two years a trade-mark which we are 
confident that we could register either under the 
Act of 1905 or under the new Act of 1920. In- 
asmuch as we have been given to understand that 
we can substantiate this mark under one law or 
the other but not under both we are in a quandary 
to which register to seek admission. F. S. H. 

The consensus of opinion among trade- 
mark experts is that the trader who can 
qualify as a distinctive brander in either 
class of 1905 or the class of 1920 had, by 
all odds, better choose the former. The 
old law contains a very important clause, 
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missing from the new law, whereby a U. S. 
certificate of registration must be accepted 
in any Federal court as prima facie evi- 
dence of trade-mark ownership. Further- 
more, the character and extent of the pro- 
tection afforded by the 1905 law has been 
very closely indicated in numerous court 
decisions, whereas the exact meaning and 
application of the new law remains to be 
worked out. Finally, the Patent Office 
officials tell this department that it will be 
their policy to tell an unsuccessful applicant 
for registration under the Act of 1905 
that he can shift, with no additional pay- 
ment of fee, to the 1920 Act, so that a 
trade-mark owner loses nothing by first 
making effort to gain the time-tried form 
of protection. 


Krupps to Make Adding 
Machines, Says Dodge 


Krupps are going into the manufacture 
of small labor-saving devices, including 
adding machines and related articles, is 
the word brought back from Germany by 
F. H. Dodge, vice-president of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., who addressed 
the convention of the National Association 
of Office Appliance Manufacturers at At- 
lantic City on September 9th. 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: President, G. K. Woodbridge; 
vice president, R. N. Fellows, advertising 
and sales manager of the Addressograph 
Co., Chicago; secretary, A. N. Smith, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., general manager Wales 
Adding Machine Co. Directors for three 
years: R. N. Fellows, A. S. Smith, W. C. 
Shoup, Hoboken, N. J., president of the 
Autographic Register Co.; directors contin- 
ued in office: W. C. Dunlap, vice president 
of American Multigraph Co., Cleveland, 
O.; G. C. Kingsley, sales manager Library 
Bureau, Chicago; G. W. Lee, sales man- 
ager Todd Protectograph Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., and C. K. Woodbridge. 

All the delegates to the convention today 
were most optimistic as to the business 
outlook for the coming year. They believe 
that the high price of labor is the best sell- 
ing argument for their labor-saving appli- 
ances. 

Besides Mr. Woodbridge and Mr. Dodge, 
speakers at the convention include A. N. 
Smith, who spoke on “Service as a Means 
of Influencing More Sales”; M. S, Eylar, 
vice president in charge of sales of the 
Elliott-Fisher Co., Harrisburg, Pa., who 
talked on “Business Fundamentals”; J. C. 
Nevins, vice president of the Felt & Ter- 
rant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, on “Sales 
of Second-Hand Machines.” 


In the reorganization of the Maxwell 
Motor Company, a new general manager 
will be employed to succeed C. C. Hanscu, 
resigned. The rather complicated situation 
necessitates having a committee, which is 
to be headed by Water P, CurysLer, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general manager 
of the John N. Willys interests. Mr. 
Hansch has not announced his new connec- 
tion, but it is rumored that he will be at 
the head of an organization for consulting 
work on the general problems of automo- 
bile factory administration. He will con- 
tinue his present connection with Willys- 
Overland. 
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Are you sure you have an 
advertising policy? 


If so, where is it taking your 


How closely is it tied up with 
your sales policy? 


With your production policy? 
With your financial policy? 


Is it equally with these other three, 
a major factor in your business, 
having a definate relation to 
each of them, and a definite ob- 
jective in which the best inter- 
ests of all three are combined? 


Do your salesmen speak the same 
language as your advertising? 


Is the application of its power 
timed to give the utmost sup- 
port to your production pro- 
gramP 


Has it a recognized place in your 
financing plans—an _appropri- 
ation that is sacred because it 
has the status of an essential 
element in the process of 
achieving financial success? 


Or is it merely something on the 


sider 


Something you do because others 
do it? A necessary evil that 
must be put up with because 


otherwise you’d certainly be 
forgotten? Merely opportunist 
publicity to be used or with- 
held, phrased and revised ac- 
cording to the business drift 
from week to week or from day 
to day? 


If the first description fits, you 
have answered our caption with 
a most emphatic “‘yes.” If the 
second you haven’t answered 
it at all—you think the phrase 
“advertising policy” isall bunk. 


Perhaps—but it’s just so far re- 
moved from bunk in our opin- 
ion that we never undertake an 
account unless there’s a policy 
behind it. If the job is to de- 
vise an advertising campaign 
that ties right into the warp and 
woof of your business and takes 
its form and meaning from the 
vital elements within that busi- 
ness—we are after it hot foot. 
But if it is merely to write ad- 
vertising which has no rootage 
in the props beneath the insti- 
tution, somebody else can have 
the headache—and whatever 
profit goes with it. 


HANFF-METZGER 


Incorporated 
Advertising Agents 
and Coordinators of Essential Business Policies 
Jos. A. Hanff, President Geo. P. Metzger, Vice President 


95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Hundreds of 


that “stale” feeling. 
equalled at any price. 


Selling 


gk 
¢ 


— 


ceping in Touch With 500 Salesmen 


No sales library is complete without Volume Two of Sales 
Management Magazine. Over 500 pages brimful of suggestions, 
ideas and data for the sales worker. 


An excellent antidote for 


A book of experience that cannot be 


Tvpical Articles in This Big Volume 


“Our New Plan for Paying Salesmen.” 

“Keeping Sales Analysis Records by 
Machinery.” 

“A Catalogue Follow-Up That Pulled 
25% Replies.” i 

‘When Salesmen Have Difficulty with 
4 New Territories.” 

“Why Some Export Customers Don’t 
Come Back.” 

“How I Meet Price Interruptions.” 

“Three Letters That Closed 33 Per Cent 
Inquiries.” 

“When Heath & Milligan Cut Terri- 
tories in Half.” 

“How United Drug Staged a Sales Con- 
vention.” . 

“The Patent Infringement Swashbuck- 

..” 


“Making the Buyer Want It.” 

“Is the Ford the Best Car for Sales- 
men?” 

“How to Go After Mexican Business.” 
“Handling Price in Selling a Quality 


Article. 

“Why We Set Sales Tasks for Our 
Men.” 

“A Bonus Plan That Increased Sales 142 
Per Cent.” 


“Closing the Sale with One Letter.” 

“The Problem of the Tail-Ender.”’ 

“Tf I Were a District Sales Manager.” 

“Four Times the Business from the 
Same Territory.” 

“How We Made Over Our Sales Force.” 


Price $6.00 


“Protecting Sales Literature from Idea 
Pirates.” 

“Two of My Best Sales Letters.” 

“How Ingersoll Increased Sales Per 
Capita.” 

‘When Salesmen Are Careless About 
Answering Letters.” 

“When the Buyer Thinks He Knows It 


All. 

“How We Abolished Drawing Accounts.” 

“Four Times as Many Calls by Sales- 
men.” 
“The Buyer Who Isn’t Interested.” 
“How National Cash Builds a Sales 
Convention.” 

“Building a $27,000,000 in Seven Years. 

“Where to Get Fresh Sales Ideas.” 
“Before You Send a Man to England.” 

“What I Expect from My Branch Man- 
agers.” 

“How One Concern Divides Its Ad- 
vertising.” 

“The Critical Buyer Who Likes to Ar- 
rue.” 
“Saturday Afternon, and Nothing to 
Do.”’ 

“Are Salesmen Underpaid?” 

“The Hood Plan of Working a Sales 
Territory.” 

“Twenty Asked Our 
Salesmen.” 

“Should Salesmen Get Commission on 
Mail Orders?” 

“Keeping the Sales Force on Its Toes,” 
etc., etc. 


on Approval 


Questions We 


The book is heavily beund in buckram, lettered in gold. The 
edition is limited to 10 cepies, most of which have already been 
sold. To make sure of a cepy for your library, order now. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers to Sales Managers 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. - 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Food Product Market 


(Continued from page 10) 
of a business, and in some instances have 


actually bankrupt a young concern. An- 
other drawback to sampling is the attitude 
of the dealer. He says, “What's the idea! 
You are giving away free, goods that I am 
trying to sell?’ And you as a manufac- 
turer courting his good will must admit 
the point. To get around this some con- 
cerns sell the goods to the dealer first, and 
then buy back what they require for sam- 
pling purposes. The Armour Grain Com- 
pany, for example, follow this plan of buy- 
ing back enough goods of their various 
branded products to make a small assort- 
ment sample which they sell through can- 
vassers at a reduced price. 

Cost of Getting Metropolitan Sales 

Inexpensive distribution has been ob- 
tained by good product manufacturers by 
an intensive sales campaign backed up by 
dominant space in local advertising me- 
diums. For example, a forty cent seller— 
a new staple—was put onto the shelves of 
2,045 retailers in Chicago at a cost of $1.26 
per dealer; total sales of $20,000 being 
booked before a single line of advertising 
appeared. A table delicacy selling at re- 
tail for 15 cents was put on the same mar- 
ket in five weeks. The average number of 
salesmen used was eight, and 68 jobbers and 
1,005 dealers were secured. The average 
dealer order was three-quarters of a case, 
the cost of securing each dealer was $1.06. 
Here again the total investment for adver- 
tising was exceeded five times before the 
advertising appeared. In the case of a pat- 
ent flour in the same market the cost per 
dealer of getting distribution was kept 
down to 68 cents by reason of advertising 
support, and distribution through 2,266 deal- 
ers was secured in less than six weeks. In 
this instance the total sales were almost 
six times the advertising appropriation. A 
still lower cost for getting Chicago distri- 
bution was attained by the manufacturer 
of a soap product, the figure being slightly 
over 60 cents per dealer. Seven salesmen 
were employed for seven weeks, over 2,000 
dealers being sold. While these figures are 
taken from campaigns conducted in the 
Chicago market they would be about the 
same in any large city served by a live 
newspaper, equipped for rendering a mer- 
chandising service to the advertiser. Speak- 
ing generally, then, the cost of getting in- 
tensive distribution for an average meritori- 
ous product when backed by adequate ad- 
vertising should be about $1.50 a dealer, 
and the sales volume will probably exceed 
the advertising investment, if same is sci- 
entifically fixed according to buying possi- 
bilities of the territory, at the ratio of about 
four to one. 


Free Deals Are Coming Back 

The return of competitive conditions is 
bringing about a tendency on the part of 
food product distributors to return to the 
use of free deals which went into eclipse 
during the war. As a general rule, free 
deals are poor merchandising as they tend 
to overstock the dealer, and foster price- 
cutting. They lack the element of stimu- 
lating consumer demand which is essential 
if the flow of goods from the manufactur- 
er’s warehouse to the consumer’s cupboard 
is to be maintained. Swift & Company and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Ordinary Films are Dangerous 


The operation of any portable pro- 
jector using ordinary inflammable 
films without a fireproof enclosing 
booth is prohibited by State, Mu- 
nicipal and Insurance restrictions 
and the violator is liable to severe 


penalties. 


Business 


HY does the sales manager dot 
Wiis map to show distributing points 

and the movements of his sales- 
men? 


Why does the factory manager gov- 
ern production by a planning board? 

Why does the auditor, accountant or 
comptroller watch the finances and cred- 
its on graphic charts? 

Why do business executives in every 
function use graphs and charts and 
maps? 

Because they can visualize financial 
and operating conditions more concretely 
—the graphic presentation of facts as- 
sists clear thinking. 

Now the most progressive concerns 
are beginning to apply the same princi- 
ple to sales work. They find that a pros- 
pect can more clearly grasp and visual- 
ize a sales story when it is placed before 
him picturized. Facts leap out in pic- 
tures—convincingly driving home points 
that would often take hours of talking 
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Flickerless SAFETY STANDARD Motion 


Men THINK in Pictures 


—and then might not be credited. Buy- 
ers are very prone to discount a verbal 
claim—but it’s hard to doubt a photo- 
graph. Words may be only words—but 
photographs—living, moving pictures of 
your proposition in action—get into a 
prospect’s consciousness—compel ac- 
ceptance. 


There’s a mighty strong reason why 
such concerns as these use New Pre- 
mier Pathescopes in their sales work. 

American Mutual Liability Insurance 

Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Delco Company 
Diamond Match Company 
General Electric Company 
International Correspondence Schools 
International Harvester Company 
National Cash Register Company 
Otis Elevator Company 

and many others. 


Ordinary films are dangerous and 


The Pathéscope Co., of America, Inc. 
Willard B. Cook, President 


Suite 1824, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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re Projector 


should be used only in a fire-proof en- 
closing booth and by a licensed operator. 
But the use of “Safety Standard” films 
in the Pathéscope projector creates an 
element of safety that frees your pros- 
pect’s mind from all thought of fire haz- 
ard. 

Any of your men can operate a New 
Premier anytime, anywhere. No spe- 
cial operator is needed. No fire-proof 
booth is required—the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories have set their seal of ap- 
proval on the Pathéscope projector and 
the “Safety Standard” film. Operates on 
any electric light cur- 
rent or from a storage 
battery. 

The New Premier 
Pathéscope weighs only 
23 pounds and can be 
carried in a small suit- 
case. 


Have a demonstra- 
tion and be convinced. 
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MORNING EDITION, 
Che By Borld 
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NEW é YORK. 


From Newspapers to “National 
Advertising” and Back Again 
to Newspapers 


The big merchandising-advertising success of our acquaintance 
manufactures toilet articles. 


Starting literally without capital and single handed, in four or 
five years he has built up an annual business of nearly a million 
dollars. 


This genius made a good product, packed it attractively, priced 
it right, concentrated on one market at a time, and advertised in 
newspapers. 


Listened to Bad Advice 


Eighteen months ago he was urged, inasmuch as he already 
had distribution in two score cities and wanted more, to “do 
national advertising.” 


He added so-called “national media” to his newspapers, and 
the business continued to grow. 


At the end of six months he credited a substantial part of his 
new gains to the new advertising. 


Back Home—Sadder and Wiser 


At the end of twelve months he made the startling discovery 
that. his gains, although satisfactory, had been confined to the 
centers covered by his newspaper advertising, and that he had 
secured no new distribution. 


At the end of eighteen months he says “he has exploded a 
myth.” He regrets that he ever strayed from the fold, and is 
ready to return to the use of newspaper space exclusively. 

Ask us to explain to you in a personal interview the simple 
sanity of the theory of merchandising by radiation from buying 
(and distributing) centers. 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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Personal Items 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements ef your friends and co-workers in the saics 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


Freperick W. Nasu, who has been in- 
strumental in putting Ryzon Baking Pow- 
der on the market for the General Chemical 
Company, has been made general sales man- 
ager in the United States and Canada for 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. Mr. Nash is well 
known among New York sales managers 
and is conceded to be one of the most 
capable sales executives in the food spe- 
cialty field. He first became prominent in 
connection with the Yuban Coffee campaign 
of Arbuckle Brothers some five or six 
years ago. dabei 

L. W. Harston, a member of the sales 
department of The Elyria Iron and Steel 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, succeeding 
R. F. Guyon, resigned. Wm. T. Bentz, a 
director of the company and manager of 
sales, has been with the company in that 
capacity since its organization. 


Several changes have recently been made 
in the sales personnel of the McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Company, East Palestine, Ohio. 
C. E. Humpnurey has been promoted to 
general sales manager, succeeding H. M. 
Bacon, resigned. W. H. Hurtey, manager 
of the New York branch, has become as- 
sistant sales manager, while W. A. Brapy, 
who has been connected with the New York 
branch, assumes the management of that 
territory. The Cleveland manager, G. E. 
Bovis, will go to Chicago to take the place 
of H. G. Couturier, now sales promotion 
manager. R. I. WINTERRINGER of the Bos- 
ton office is now in charge of the Cleveland 
territory, and W. P. McGLynwn the Boston 
branch. 


O. A, Brock, sales and advertising mana- 
ger of the Keystone Steel & Wire Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, will speak on “Successful 
Direct Advertising to the Farm Field” at 
the Direct Advertising and House Organ 
Convention at Detroit, October 27th, 28th 
and 29th. Among other subjects to be dis- 
cussed are: “Getting Dealer Co-operation 
by Direct Advertising,” by M. E. Yapon, 
advertising, manager of the Bradley Knit- 
ting Company, Delavan, Wis.; “Turning 
Indiscriminate Names into Buyers by Direct 
Advertising,” by Leon A. Soper, manager 
sales service, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford; and “Twenty- 
seven Per Cent of a Business from Direct 
Advertising Leads” by FrANK L. CHANCE, 
advertising manager of Holcomb & Hoke 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis. 


J. Boswett Brown, general sales mana- 
ger and a director of Wolsey, Ltd., Leices- 
ter, England, has returned to England after 
making arrangements for the sale of the 
Wolsey lines in this country. The hosiery 
and glove lines will be sold through P. Cen- 
temeri & Company; the underwear line 
through The American Knitting Mills Com- 
pany; sweaters and fancy knit goods 
through James H. Moffett, all three con- 
cerns being located in New York City. 
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JoHN TAINSCH assumes complete con- 
trol of the selling department of the Mitch- 
ell Motors Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
succeeding R. C. RuescnHaw, who resigned 
as vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Tainsch has been sales manager for the 
past four years, and his being placed in 
executive charge of Mitchell sales by the 
company’s directors is regarded as recog- 
nition of his services in the successful con- 
duct of the company’s relations with its 
distributors and dealers. 


HuGH MENpENHALL, formerly manager 
of the underwear sales department of the 
Black Cat Textiles Company, is vice-presi- 
dent and one of the incorporators of the 
recently organized Federal Textiles Corpo- 
ration of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This com- 
pany recently took over the plant of the 
Racine Hosiery Company, whose general 
manager, FREDERICK E. KoEHLeER, is also one 
of the incorporators. 


SAUNDERS NorVELL, chairman of the 
board, McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated, 
New York, left for Europe Septem- 
ber 22nd on a business trip. Mr. Robbins 
will visit England, France, Spain and Ger- 
many. Mr. Norvell has contributed several 
articles to SALES MANAGEMENT. He was at 
one time general sales manager for the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis. 


R. A. LauGHNey, formerly connected with 
the Motion Picture Advertising Company, 
Incorporated, New York, has been made 
director of sales promotion for Cohen & 
Lang, New York, manufacturers of boys’ 
clothing. In addition to his regular duties 
the first six months of this year, Mr. 
Loughney conducted a lecture course at 
Columbia University on sales promotion. 


Perry D. Saytor, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Company at Buffalo, New York, announces 
the appointment of C. R. REpFIELD as sales 
manager. 


J. F. Renicx, formerly in charge of spe- 
cial work in the fire protection division of 
the Johns-Manville Company’s St. Louis 
branch, has been appointed sales manager 
of the Kansas City branch of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company. 


The Ajax Rubber Company has made 
LaMotte Van RIPER western sales manager 
with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed 
Ernst H, Branpt. Mr. Van Riper has for 
some time been district manager at Detroit, 
and at the time of entering the Ajax or- 
ganization was Chicago branch manager for 
the United States Tire Company. 


Siras H. Strawn of Chicago has been 
made president of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago mail order house, to 
succeed Rozert J. THORNE, who retired be- 
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} 
How many towns can one of your salesmen! 
make in a day? The number can probably be | 
increased, or the prospects in a town may be 

canvassed more thoroughly. It may take a at 
arrangement of sales territory boundaries or 

the plotting of a new path for your salesmen. 

A little planning with 


lliff Map and Tack 
Equipment 
usually shows ways for salesmen to spend | 

more time facing customers. 
Selling organizations—manufacturers, jJobbers—in all 
lines of business have for years followed Iliff recom- \J 
mendations in the selection of their map and tack 
equipment. We specialize in ejulpment fer the Sales 
Department. If it is on a map we have it. We 
make maps by all known processes; in all sizes 
showing city, township, county and state lines as 
required. Wall maps, if you prefer them, mounted 
on three-ply veneer or compo board, on spring rollers 
or in space-saving display racks. Maps under glass 
for your desk. Map Tacks in twenty-four colers and 
combinations, Including Clothed, Glasshed, Metalhed, 
Celluloidhed, Numberedhed and Letteredhed, Atlases 
of the United States and world. 


A feature important in the installation of new map 
equipment is the famous [lifinish. It enables you 
to mark on the surface of your maps with inks, 
paint or pencil. A damp cloth cleans the surface 
instantly for the recording of new figures. 

Ask us to discuss your map problems with you. It 
entails no obligations. No map requirement is too 
large, too small or too complicated for our considera- 
tion. Send for the Iliff Catalogue. 


John W. Iliff & Company 
54 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NORVAL HAWKINS’ 
Latest Book 


“Certain Success’ 


is now ready. It supplements his 
other book, “THE SELLING 
PROCESS,” which the big ones 
call “the world’s best” on selling. 
Hard to believe, but there really 
are a few salesmen and sales man- 
agers who aren’t interested in 
what goes on in the mind of the 
man who was Sales Manager of 
the Ford Motor Co. during the 
12 years of its phenomenal growth. 
“CERTAIN SUCCESS” is $3.75 
postpaid—money back on request. 
If you prefer, use or copy the 
coupon below. If you want “THE 
SELLING PROCESS” also, price 
$3.75, add the words “Send T. S. P. 
on same terms.” 


E, M. DUNBAR, 

1915 Rowena St., Boston 24, Mass. 
You may send me “CERFAIN SUCCESS” | 
postpaid on approval and within one | 
week of its receipt I will either send 
you $3.75 or return it. 
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czuse of ill health. Grorce J. WHELAN of 
New York and associates have purchased 
the Ward and Thorne interests. Harry P. 
KENDALL of Boston has been elected a di- 
rector. 


H. Leon Larisey, now sales manager of 
the tractor division of the Britain Machine 
Company, New Britain, Conn., was for- 
merly associated with the Smith Motor 
Truck Corporation as sales manager, and 
the Knickerbocker Motors, Incorporated, as 
general manager. 


J. E. Fiexps has been made assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Liberty Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, and is suc- 
ceeded by R. M. McCormick as director of 
sales, advertising and service. Mr. McCor- 
mick was formerly eastern district manager 
in charge of sales. 


ArtTHur L. Grirrin, for eight years man- 
ager of the New York office of the H. A. 


Johnson Company, soda fountain supplies, 
Boston, is now general sales manager with 
headquarters at Boston. 


G. M. Bretnic, who has been manager 
of the Minneapolis sales office of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, has been transferred 
to headquarters at Wilmington, Del., as 
manager of trade sales, paint and varnish 
section of the Paint and Pigment Division. 
Cuas, A. Lynn will become manager of 
sales industrial of the same division. The 
Du Pont Company recently acquired the 
Chicago Varnish Company, and a sales of- 
fice has been maintained in charge of T. C. 
BANNISTER, 


A merger of big chemical interests in- 
volving approximately three hundred mil- 
lion dollars seems eminent. It includes the 
Barrett Company, General Chemical Com- 
pany, Semet Solvay Company, Solvay Proc- 
ess Company and the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, making it the largest 


It is claimed that Janesville has 
the highest per capita bank de- 
posits of any city in the state. The 
total bank deposits are $10,004,821, 
which means that for every man, 
woman and child there are $547.09 
in the vaults of the banks. The 
average savings deposit is $295.12. 
The same ratio of wealth is true 
of the balance of the Gazette ter- 
ritory. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette is 
distributing over nine thousand 
copies daily; has a Service De- 
partment ready to co-operate with 


M. C. WATSON, 
286 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


13,206 Savings Accounts 
for a City of 


18,293 People 
---that’s Janesville, Wis. 


ANESVILLE, Wisconsin, census figures show a population of 18,293, 
J an increase of 31.6%. Out of that population there are 13,206 savings 

accounts in the five banks of Janesville. 
statement because it has a very essential bearing on the purchasing 
power—quality of the citizens—and the general desirability of Janesville 
as a ground for the introduction of goods or increasing the sale of 
geods already in the Janesville market. 


Janesville Daily Gazette 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


This is an interesting 


its advertisers, working in har- 
mony to the end that goods adver- 
tised may move through the deal- 
ers’ hands and out to the public 
with a minimum of resistance. 


Goods advertised in the Gazette 
are given the use of our prominent 
display window at the time the 
campaign is on. Dealers are as- 
sisted when desired with window 
trims while the campaign is on. 


Have you included Janesville, the 
fast growing city, now twenty 
thousand estimated population, in 
your Fall campaign? 


A. W. ALLEN, 
1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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chemical manufacturing company in the 
world. It will cover the whole range from 
coal-tar, alkali and sulphuric acid to the 
finest pharmaceutical preparations and dye- 


stuffs. 


Roy S. Davey, who resigned as sales 
manager of the Bethlehem Motors Corpo- 
ration on June ist, has returned to that 
post after several months’ special work 
with the company’s New York distributor. 


Rogpert A. WEAVER, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Porcelain Enameling and Manu- 
facturing Company, Baltimore, is now presi- 
dent of the Ferro Enamel Supply Company, 
Cleveland, engaged in building enameling 
plants throughout the country. 


The Trade Extension Bureau—an or- 
ganization of manufacturers, jobbers and 
master plumbers, has raised a sum of 
money for the purpose of educating master 
plumbers in salesmanship and office methods 
and has engaged Danie, L. Hanson to 
conduct the promotion work. For the past 
two years Mr. Hanson has been general 
sales manager of Shawmut Company, Bos- 
ton, wholesale plumbers’ supplies, and at 
one time sales manager for James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago. 


H. J. Vocrer has resigned as general 
sales manager of the American Motor 
Truck Company, manufacturers of Ace 
motor trucks. Mr. Vogler has been in the 
automobile industry for eleven years, hav- 
ing been eastern manager for the Maxwell 
Motor Company, Inc., and wholesale man- 
ager for Willys-Overland with headquar- 
ters in New York. 


News of the Road 


The return of the roads to private con- 
trol will probably result in a speed war, 
according to officers of the Northwestern 
Railway. The Northwestern will soon re- 
establish the Chicago-Los Angeles Limited, 
which was removed during the war. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe plans 
to restore the old schedule of its California 
Limited, cutting off four hours from the 
running time, about Nov. 1. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific also 
will cut four hours from the time of the 
Golden State Limited between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, making the running time six- 
ty-eight hours. 


Competition of the Big Four and the 
Monon between Chicago and Cincinnati, O., 
has resulted in the Pennsylvania adding 
two trains to the run, making four trains 
in either direction. Plans are being con- 
sidered to route the new Twentieth Cen- 
tury, between Chicago and New York, over 
the Michigan Central lines. 


Work has been started on the erection 
of the Commodore Perry Hotel at Akron, 
Ohio. The hotel is designed on Spanish 
architectural lines and will be ten stories 
high with 600 guest rooms and baths. It is 
expected that the Commodore Perry will 
be open to the public about July, 1921. 
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The Psychology 
of Chart Making 


Impending Disaster Transformed into Fruitful Victory by a Chart 
By 
Colonel Walter Dill Scott, Ph. D. 


One of the most unusual and difficult fields 
for the application of charts is in that of han- 
dling men. However, several instances are 
at hand in which charts have been employed 
in personnel work and one is here presented. 

During the early summer of 1915 recruits 
had been coming into our army camps in the 
U. S. at very irregular intervals but averaging 
about ten thousand daily. 


* * * * 


The personnel system in France was one 
of the most complex and difficult that can be 
imagined. 

* * * * 

The personnel work in the United States 
was planned to include the work in France 
and the failure to have the work thus co-ordi- 
nated with that in France was becoming more 
serious every day. In a further attempt to 
introduce an adequate system in the personnel 
work in France we sent Mr. C. who had 
shown unusual skill in overcoming opposition 
in various camps, and Mr. D. who possesses 
remarkable skill in analyzing difficult situa- 
tions and making the whole thing clear by 
means of a chart. Mr. C. and Mr. D. soon 
comprehended the situation as one in which 
a complete and detailed presentation was re- 
quired. Accordingly, Mr. D. prepared a 
chart and Mr. C. presented it to the officials 
concerned. Although it may seem complex 
and difficult to one unfamilar with the situa- 
tion it did not appear so to the authorities 
concerned. The following is a quotation 
from a letter of the General to whom the 
chart was presented: 

“Mr. C., whom you know, is bringing to you a 
brief memorandum and a chart with reference to the 
handling of men from various sources of supply in 
France. I have gone over this with Mr. C. and the 
plan seems simple, practicable and feasible to me.” 
Here we have a striking instance where, 

in a critical situation impending failure was 
changed to success by means of a chart. 
When presented without a chart the system 
was regarded as “‘a beautiful theory which 
would not work out in practice.” When pre- 
sented with a chart it was regarded as “simple, 
practicable, and feasible.” 
* * * * 


The circular that tries to tell its story 
quickly and efliciently trusts to a chart and 
succeeds. 

The public speaker uses a diagram to bring 
out convincingly essential facts and compari- 
sons. 

The scientist in his laboratory after care- 
fully collecting his information prepares 
charts and curves to help him understand the 
Laws that he is studying. 

Whenever we want to make an exception- 
ally forceful argument, whenever we want to 
get the vital comparison across, we are apt to 
take out a pencil and draw a chart. 

Whenever we are puzzled by a confused 
mass of figures, whenever we want to get at 
the heart of a matter, we are glad to sce a 
chart that gets down to fundamentals and ex- 
plains away our uncertainty. 

We all recognize that there is something 
about a chart that gives us a mastery over 
details. It seems to present a complex situ- 
ation as a panorama with each detail in its 
place and the relations and interrelations 
orderly and definite. 

We like charts because they give us power. 

There are reasons why charts have their 
universal appeal. 

You and I and other people prefer charts 
to numbers, diagrams to discussions, not as 
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President of the Scott Company, of 
Philadelphia and Chicago, Ganouliciete 


and Engineers in Industrial Personnel, 
and 

Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 

Northwestern University. 

Formerly Director of the Committee on 

Classification of Personnel in the Army. 


Holder of the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his work in ‘‘originating, or- 
ganizing, and putting into operation the 
system of classification of enlisted per- 
sonnel now used in the United States 
Army.” 

Author of ‘‘Increasing Human Efficiency 
in Business;’’ ‘‘Psychol of Advertis- 
ing;’’ ‘‘Psychology of Pu lic Speaking;’’ 
‘*Theory of Advertising’’ and ‘‘Influenc- 
ing Men in Business.’’ 


a matter of chance, but because of the univer- 
sal way that minds behave. 

There are psychological reasons why we 
can tell our story best by charts, and by a 
study of the psychological principles which 
lie back of a chart’s efficiency, we can prepare 
even more efficient charts. 

Chart making should be based on psycho- 
logical principles, because charts are made in 
order to impress human minds. 

What are the psychological reasons that 
make a chart effective? 

What psychological principles should be 
recognized in chart making? 

There are five things that a chart should be 
designed to do:-— 

1. An effective chart will attract and hold attention. 

2. An effective chart will make itself understood. 

3. An effective chart will make a place for itself in 

memory. 

4. An effective chart will secure confidence in the facts 

which it portrays. 

5. An effective chart will get action. 


* * * * 


How the A. E. F. Chart Illustrated 
these Five Points 


The chart removed the strain of voluntary 
attention under which General X had labored 
in the previous presentation because the rec- 
tangles and connecting lines provide, one 
after another, “a definite object to which 
voluntary attention can be easily directed.” 
Moreover the chart was “an object which 
became more and more meaningful as the 
mind of General X reacts upon it.” Every 
rectangle and every line was interpreted in 
terms of well known ideas. Sccondary atten- 
tion is thus aroused and maintained; the mind 
is thrown open to the chart’s message, 

The chart resulted in a better understanding 
on the part of both Mr. C. and General X. 
Mr. C. discovered “the illogical relationships 
in his plan” in that he had not satisfactorily 
adjusted the Personnel Center and the Sta- 
tistical Center.”” He discovered “weak links 
in his chain of reasoning” in attempting to 
pattern the system abroad too much after 
that athome. The “additional data required 
to make a strong case” was the geographical 
location of the Personnel Center at Bourges 
with the available Artificers’ Depot adjoining 
at Mehun. The chart appealed to the wader- 
standing of General X in that everything 
presented was readily interpreted as a prac- 
tical system of organizing activities already 
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in operation or as innovations already rec- 
ognized as desirable. It also aided his under- 
standing in that it made clear how all the 
changes were related to themselves and 
related to the previous methods of carrying 
on the work which he had used. 

As soon as General X had completed the 
study of the chart the plan was indelibly 
fixed in his memory because all the items had 
been interpreted in terms of his previous 
experience, 1. e. it was “perceived in secondary 
attention” and furthermore, it was “‘ brought 
into definite relationship with old ideas and 
old attitudes.” 

After General X had completed the study 
of the chart he had confidence in the plan for 
he realized that there was no attempt to 
“misrepresent the facts as they really are;” 
that there was no attempt to “exaggerate or 
to distort.” 

The chart resulted in immediate action by 
presenting the dominating idea in the mind 
“in the absence of conflicting ideas and ten- 
dencies” and by making presentation “pleas- 
ant and agreeable.” 

Even though the student of this lecture 
possesses the combined wisdom and tact of 
Messrs. A. and B. he should not fail to resort 
to a chart in attempting to comprehend and 
to present a difficult situation. Even though 
his audience be as difficult as the busy regular 
army officer and even though his proposition 
be as intangible and as complex as the per- 
sonnel system of the A. E. F., by following 
the example of Messrs. C. and D. he may 
frequently transform impending disaster into 
fruitful victory. 

Copyright, 1919, Walter Dill Scott. 

Note:—No one man is perhaps better equipped by 
actual experience to tell the true value of charting as a 
means for right thinking and for increasing one’s earning 
power than Prof. Scott. Many people use charts but 
do not get the full value because they do not understand 
how to apply charts to business principles. 

For over twenty years a group of leading business and 
university men have been collecting the proven funda- 
mental principles of charting. They have now been 
completed in simple, easy to understand form and in- 
stantly usable style. | 

This complete work is now offered you by the Business 
Charting Institute, No. 5, No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
at a very moderate cost. 

This master training in charting as applied to business 
principles consists of fifteen lessons and six lectures. 

With these you can now 

Analyze by charts 

Buy by charts 

Convince by charts 

Decide by charts 

Think by charts 

Study by charts 

Work by charts 

Teach by charts 

Sell by charts 
_. If you are an employer or an ambitious employee— 
if you have your eye on bigger business or a bigger job, 
or are bent on making your own work more effective and 
valuable—learn by Charting and apply it to your work 
Let us show you—let us send you the first of these 
fifteen lessons, as a sample—Free. 

Remember no one ever attained success without 
grasping opportunity. This may be your opportunity. 
It costs nothing to find out. Don’t delay. Cut out, 
fill out and send coupon today. 


FREE CHART LESSON COUPON 
Sore 
Business Charting Institute 

706 Kesner Bldg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free your first lesson in the Master Training of 
Charting and Business principles without any obligation 
on my part. 


Save by charts 

Manage by charts 

Prove by charts 

Invest by charts 

Organize by charts 

Talk by charts 

Increase your sales by 
charts 


Connected with.................... ‘ Ren ee 
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Lend me your ears—Mr. Sales Manager 


AM a “Pep Specialist’”—I deliver “Pep Talks” to live sales organizations. No 
organization is too large or too small, too highly specialized, too successful, too 


well managed, to make profitable use of the service I render. 

There is no eloquence or oratory in the delivery of my “Pep Talk”—it’s just a heart-to-heart mes- 
sage; it gets under the skin; it speeds up the salesforce; it generates good-will, enthusiasm, 
contentment, loyalty, optimism; it acts as a tonic for the entire organization. The subject 
of the talk is Personality, Efficiency and Salesmanship. Time of delivery, one hour. 

Let us get acquainted. If you live in Chicago or within an hour’s ride of Chicago, I would like 
to show you about 200 fine testimonial letters from firms for whom I have rendered “Pep 
Talk” service. It will place you under no obligation to phone or write to me. To out-of- 


town firms I will mail copies of testimonials. 


My charge for delivering “Pep Talk” is $50 in Chicago—$100, plus transportation and necessary 


traveling expenses to other cities. 


You may interview, write or phone to any of the following firms, for whom I have delivered my 


“Pep Talk”: 


Wholesale Merchants City Refer to 
Armour & Company, New Orleans; A. M. Schneider. 
Armour & Company, Milwaukee; T. G. Graves. 

Armour & Company, Cincinnati; Jas. Stepp. 
Burnham Stoepel & Co., Detroit; A. L. Davenport. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Chicago; L. C. Hart. 
Morris & Company, Birmingham; E. Cook. 
Cudahy Packing Gronene, irmingham; F. Meyers. 
Cottam & Company, New Orleans; Chas. A. Burthe. 
uaker Oats Company, Chicago; C. C. Coldren. 

he Fleischmann Company, Cincinnati; A. C. Boswell. 

E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co., Milwaukee; James D. Godfrey. 
Reily-Taylor Company, New Orleans; Emory Graves. 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans; L. George Wiltz. 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., Cincinnati; Calvin Holmes. 
Robbins & Myers Co., Chicago; I. Elkas. 

R, D. Burnett Cigar Co., Birmingham; J. M. Mann. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Detroit; J. J. Flanagan. 
National Grocer Company, Detroit; E. A. Elliott. 

Morely Brothers, Detroit; H. A. Pickert. 


Banks and Investments City Refer to 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; F. D. Conner. 
Union Trust Company, Chicago; C. B. Hazlewood. 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; H. R. Van Gunten. 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago; W. W. Kneath. 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Tr. Co., Chicago; Geo. M. Elworth. 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; R. B. Upham. 
First National Bank, Milwaukee; Jno. C. Partridge. 
American Exchange Bank, Milwaukee; Neill J. Gleason. 
Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee; Robert W. Baird. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., Chicago; W. C. Gibson. 
American Bond & Mort. Co., Chicago; H. A. Moore. 

H. O. Stone & Co., Chicago; Ross H. McMillan. 
Bonbright & Company, Detroit; H. Vaughan Clarke. 
Imbrie & Co., Milwaukee; C. M. Dering. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago; A. S. Cummins. 

S. W. Strauss & Co., Chicago; A. M. Strauss. 

L. W. Kelley Co., Cleveland; L. W. Kelley. 

Paul Cleland, Cleveland; Paul Cleland. 


Equipment Dealers City Refer to 
National Cash Register Co., Detroit; E. T. Kelley. 
National Cash Register Co., Cleveland; H. C. Erb. 
Burrough Adding Machine Co., Detroit; H. F. Ellwood. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Chicago; J. A. Boyer. 
Burorughs Adding Machine Co., Milwaukee; R. E. Bell. 
The Dictaphone, Chica o; A. McGrew. 

The Rand Company, Chicago; B. R. Taber. 

Safe-Cabinet Co., Detroit; J. P. Sharpe. 

Elliott-Fisher Company, Detroit; M. S. Roosevelt. 
Shaw-Walker Co., Chicago; D. C. Malin. 

Shaw-Walker Co., Detroit; Tom Miller. 

Noiseless Typewriter Co., Chicago; J. S. Mineau. 

General Fireproofing Co., Chicago; A. C. Tobin. 

Sundstrand Adding Mach. Co., Chicago; E. E. Noell. 
Sundstrand Adding Mach. Co., New Orleans; J. A  Davilla, 


t. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Chicago; F. H. Morse. 

Royal Typewriter Co., New Orleans; W. J. Coquille. 
Royal Typewriter Co., St. Louis; G. G. Ralls. 

Dalton Adding Mach. Co., Cincinnati; Cook Husbands. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Chicago; A. L. Butler. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Detroit; C. C. Owens. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Chicago; E. L. Callahan. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., St. Louis; Chas. A. Dostal. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Detroit;*L. L. Parkinson. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati; L. W. Voorheis. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Chicago; O. H. Bardwell. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., St. Louis; J. A. McCormick. 


Newspapers and Advertising City Refer to 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago; J. B. Woodward. 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, Chicago; J. A. Dickson. 
Chicago American, Chicago; M. C. Meigs. 
Chicago Evening Post, Chicago; Frank Rg Hussey. 


Newspapers and Advertising City Refer to 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati; G. W. Preston. 
Detroit Journal, Detroit; H. A. Stretch. 

Cincinnati Times-Star, Cincinnati; C. E. Bennett. 
The Birmingham Ledger, Birmingham; J. R. Waters. 
The Birmingham News, Birmingham; Charlie Miller. 
The New Orleans Item, New Orleans; A. G. Newmyer. 
The Daily States, New Orleans; M. Bergsdorfer. 
The Sentinel, Milwaukee; A. B. Cargill. 

The Milwaukee qn, Milwaukee; L. A. Webster. 
The Wisconsin News, Milwaukee; L. G. Nicolai. 

The St. Louis Star, St. Louis; T. L. Ryan. 

Thos. Cusack & Co., Chicago; H. F. Gilhofer. 

Thos. Cusack & Co., New Orleans; A. L. Bauers. 
Advertisers Club, Cincinnati; N. S. Hastings. 


Real Estate City Refer to 
Wm. H. Britigan Organization, Chicago; Wm. H. Britigan. 
Arthur T. Mcintosh ‘ Co., Chicago; A. T. McIntosh. 
Thomas H. Hulbert, Chicago; Frank A. Roberts. 

S. H. Kleinman Realty Cu., Cleveland; Tey B. Goodman. 
Van DeBoe-Hager Co., Cleveland; W. M. Hager. 
Knight-Norris-Gibbs Co., Cleveland; R. J. Norris. 

H. A. Stahl Properties Co., Cleveland; T. B. Brown. 
Euclid Property Company, Cleveland; J. R. McLaughlin. 
Triangle Realty Co., Detroit; Jas. A. Marriam. 

R. H. Taylor, Detroit; A. F. Nerlinger. 

Clemons, Knight, Menard Co., Detroit; S. S. Menard. 
John A. Campbell Organization, Detroit; G. Frank Croissant. 
Stromfeltz-Lovely Co., Detroit; L. J. Leimbach. 

J. L. Onorato, New Orleans; J. L. Onorato. 


Insurance City Refer to 
Marsh & McLennan, Chicago; C. W. Seabury. 
Fred S. James & Co., Chicago; A. M. Jens. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., Chicago; Darby A. Day. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins., Detroit; W. T. Gage. 
Detroit Insurance Agency, Detroit; G. W. Carter. 
Northwestern Mutual] Life Ins., Milwaukee; Harry S. Fuller. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co., Chicago; Chester D. Freeze. 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc., Milwaukee, I. J. Dahle. 
Security Life Insurance Co., Chicago; Raymond Kelly. 
New York Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Saml. O. Buckner. 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati; John L. Shuff. 
Wolfle, Steffelin & Co., Chicago; Geo. W. Wolfle. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., New Orleans; Edw. S. Maunsell 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., Milwaukee; Bruce Whitney. 
New York Life Ins. Co., New Orleans; W. E. Millsaps. 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati; L. D. Drewry. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Chicago; Dugan & Carr. 
W. H. Markham & Co., St. Louis; Oliver C. Smith. 
The Travelers Ins. Co., Milwaukee; T. H. Richey. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee; Albert E. Mielenz. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Chicago; Percy D. Smith. 
Ferd. Marks Ins. Agency, New Telesees Chas. M. Samuel. 
Harry S. Kaufman, Ltd., New Orleans; Harry S. Kaufman. 
Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans; Peter F. Pescud. 


Automobiles—Trucks—Tires City Refer to 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit; O. Coolican. 
Packard Motor Car Co., Chicago; Chas. Embleton. 
Studebaker Corporation, Detroit; Winfield S. Jewell. 
Gramm-Bernstein Truck Co., Chicago; H. G. Metzler. 
General Motors Truck Co., Chicago; A. W. Granger. 
Bird-Sykes Company, Chicago; . Gordon Bird. 
Dashiell Motor Co., Chicago; M. J. Lanahan. 
Simons Sales Co., Detroit; G. O. Simons. 
Thos. J. Doyle, Detroit; Stan E. Comstock. 
Fisk Rubber Co., Detroit; H. E. Symons. 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicago; W. M. Jones. 
ape ban ae Tire Co., Chicago; Herbert H. Grobe. 
The ite Company, Chicago; Wm. D. Alexander. 
Demack Motor Car Co., New Orleans; G. Edwin Demack. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., New Orleans; Charles L. Miller, 
Illinois Oldsmobile Co., Chicago; W. C. Auble. 
John Nicol Co., Chicago; John Nicol. 


J Lester Hirsh, Room 871, Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone Hyde Park 9600 
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Five Points We Use in 


Classifying Salesmen 
By William Sample 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis. 


The following is taken from a general letter written by Mr. Sample to 
the Ralston salesmen. It is interesting, first, as an illustration of how one 
sales manager emphasizes the important points of salesmanship to his men, 


and, secondly, as a selling document. 


Like many letters of its kind, it em- 


bodies familiar thoughts. Some of our readers may even brand it “Old 
Stuff.” But too often in our desire to be revolutionary and novel, we forget 
that it is the old, tried and proven thoughts that carry the most weight. 


were making a long trip together on 

the train. The subject of salesman- 
ship came up and they started putting down 
the points to take into consideration in 
classifying salesmen as a whole. 


G ver time ago two of our executives 


They listed exactly forty-three of these 
points to be considered, including honesty, 
tact, humor, studiousness, grit and many 
others too numerous to mention. However, 
they finally agreed that they could all be 
classified under five main headings. They 
then began to analyze our own salesmen 
under these headings and perhaps you will 
be interested in the classification which 
they made. 


CHARACTER—In analyzing a salesman 
for the work of the Ralston Purina Co. 
they agreed that character should be the 
first attribute because ours is a company 
of character and our reputation can be 
maintained only by men of character. We 
must never forget that the whole organiza- 
tion is only as strong as each of the units 
that compose it. 


ABILITY—After character comes abil- 
ity, because it takes real brains to learn 
our proposition and pass it on to the deal- 
ers and feeders who must be taught the 
same lesson that our salesmen have 
learned. A man may have a fine character 
but he must also have real ability or he 
does not fit into the Purina organization. 


INDUSTRY—Even if a man has char- 
acter and ability and will not use them 
to some useful end, he is not of much 
value to his community. The third link 
in our chain is, therefore, industry and 
this cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
According to a recent analysis published 
by one of the sales magazines a large ma- 
jority of the failures among salesmen are 
due‘to lack of industry. This certainly is 
not true of the salesmen selling Purina 
Chows, which proves that we have been 
watching this point carefully even though 
we may not have realized it. The sales- 
man must really watch this point more 
closely than men in any other lines because 
he is entirely on his own responsibility and 
there is no one to make him work if he 
will not make himself work. 


COURAGE—Because of the nature of 
our proposition, and because of constant 
price competition, courage is absolutely es- 
sential to the Purina salesman. A man 
may have character, ability and industry, 
but if he gets “cold feet” he will not go 
very far in the Purina organization. It is 
constant, never-give-up grit that has made 
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our sales force one of the best, if not 
the best one, in the country. 
PERSONALITY—Every once in a while 
we find a man with character, ability, in- 
dustry and courage, who still does not 
make good as he should. Of course, such 


.a man could not absolutely fail, but if he 


lacks a pleasing personality he has a rocky 
road to travel, while the salesman with 
the same attributes and a pleasing per- 
sonality will cover the same distance in 
half the time. A great many organizations 
pick salesmen on the basis of personality, 
and personality only, but you will note it 
is fifth in our list, though all of the five 
are almost equally important. 

There are scores of minor qualifications 
to be considered, but you will find that 
practically every one of them can be class- 
ified under these general heads. 

No, we are not going to tell you our 
conclusion on you or on your associates in 
the Purina organization, but we are going 
to let you analyze yourself and then start 
in to strengthen your weak points. You 
know them better than we do, and we will 
be perfectly satisfied if you will measure 
up to your own estimate of what you 
should be and do. 


Goodrich Guarantees Tire 


Prices Against Decline 


The tire trade has been advised by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. that present prices of 
all sizes and classes of Goodrich tires are 
guaranteed until Nov. 1. The fixing of 
Nov. 1 is said to have no significance ex- 
cept that it marks the end of the dealers’ 
contract selling season. A letter sent out 
by the company says: 

“Public sentiment is considerably affected 
by rumors of approaching declines in com- 
modity prices, so much so in fact that we 
feel it advisable to make a plain statement 
of facts regarding this situation so far as 
Goodrich tires are concerned. 

“Due to present high costs of fabric, la- 
bor and other elements entering into tire 
production costs, with no evidence of any 
lowering of these costs, there can be no 
possible justification for the reports current 
in some quarters of a decline in tire prices. 

“In the event of any unforeseen condi- 
tion arising which would enable us to make 
a general reduction in our present sched- 
ules prior to Nov. 1, we will stand back 
of our guarantee by protecting Goodrich 
dealers on all stocks on hand unsold at the 
time of such reduction, which were pur- 
chased between the present date and Nov. 
.” 
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Your Salesman’s Daily Letter 


is the most important single thing 
that he sends to the office—ex- 
cepting orders. 


The right sort of letters enable 
you to keep in close touch with 
your men, to correct their short- 
comings, to develop their points 
of strength, and to build up a 
better and bigger organization. 
You should encourage your sales- 
men to write close, intimate let- 
ters to the office. 


The Salesman’s Correspondence Man 
ual was brought out to meet the very 
need Mr. Jones has in mind—the need 
of something which would “sell” the 
salesmen on the advantage to them of 
making regular and informative reports 
to the office. 


Contents : 


Value of Reports to the Salesman 
Making Letters Easy to Read 

Doing Away with Useless Words 
What the Office Wants to Know 
Information a Good Report Conveys 
Getting the Credit View-point 
Something About Advertising Reports 
Handling Complaints 

Genera! Sales Letters 

Ten Testa for a Sales Letter 
Advance Letters for Salesrmen 

How to Make Out Orders 

Letters to Help Customers, etc., etc. 


Over 185 subscribers to the Dartnell Monthly 
Sales co-operated in the preparation of 
this 100- manual. It is filled with concrete 
exam ing the value of proper corre- 
spon with the office and customer. T 

is a chapter on eral sales letters of great 
value. It is equally helpful to the salesmen sell- 
ng one item over and over, or salesman 
raveling ten trunks. 


Single Copy price $1.10 
On Approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
‘23 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 


OCTOBER, 1920 
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Showing Partial Reduced Section of Ohio Map 


SALESMANAGERS DO NOT SELL 


to creeks, rivers or mountains 

The map requirements for planning a sales campaign differ 
from that of the school child studying geography, or of the tourist 
on pleasure bound. Realizing this, we became the pioneer creators 
of maps designed exclusively for commercial use and have made 
this our sole life work. 

BLUM’S *“‘SALESMANAGERS’ ATLAS’’ 
will help solve your sales problems because:— 

It is in black and white, no eye-confusing colors. 

It shows distances from town to town, so that railroad fares may 
be checked. 

It differentiates between main lines of railroads and branch lines 
so that your routing will be most economical. 

It gives the best commercial hotels in each city, omitting those at 
the end of the street. 

It classifies the towns from the Salesmanager’s standpoint, whether 
industrial, agricultural, suburban, university or mining, so 
that you can judge the outlet capacity of each town. 

This and much else. 


Linen paper, $20.00. Lacquered surface paper, $40.40 
Ask for Catalog F. 


The lacquer permits marking in any color, and erasing without injuring surface of paper. 
It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet. 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


7 West 29th Street Commercial Map Specialists New York City 
Purchase a pocket edition of our individual State Maps from your local stationer. Price 25¢ each. 


The Open Sesame to 
Acquaintance and 
Business 


Wiggins book-form cards carry 
an impression of quality and dis- 
tinction. 

Handy leather case fits vest 
pocket. Cards detach with a 
smooth, clean edge—not perfo- 
rated. Tissue between cards can 
be used for memoranda. Ask for 
tab of specimens. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Book-Form Cards 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Established 1857 
1100S. Wabash Ave. 1228S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Always on Hand, 
Clean and 
Presentable 


WIGGIN 


Peerless Book Form 


CARDS 


A \ 
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The Food Product Market 
(Continued from page 46) 


others who have used the free deal con- 
tinuously for years are of the opinion that 
it enables a salesman to get in the line, 
when otherwise he would not get a hear- 
ing. 

Other sales managers, believing that the 
dealer’s heart is where is money is, use 
the free deal to load him up hoping that he 
will find a way to unload. Sometimes he 
does, but more often he does not. The 
disadvantages of the free deal are particu- 
larly severe when the orders are filled 
through the jobber. Supposing the deal is 
of the usual one free case for five vari- 
ety. That means that you must add five 
free cases to every twenty-five ordered by 
the jobber in order that he may have one 
case to give to his customer with every five 
sold. But it is usually true that out of that 
twenty-five case order the jobber will sell 
several single and double case orders which 
do not take the free deal, so that by the 
time he has sold his twenty-five cases he 
finds himself with several cases over which 
have cost him nothing. Knowing in ad- 
vance that this will be the case, he is apt 
to pick the goods for a leader cutting the 
price, and the one thing you don’t want hap- 
pens—a price war among the jobbers. 

There are other devices which can be 
used for getting distribution for a new 
product, or increasing the distribution of 
an old product, such as counter displays, 
special advertising co-operation and demon- 
strations all of which have their place in a 
well-rounded merchandising plan. With 
the increasing number of brands on the 
market, and the growing tendency of the 
dealer to hesitate io add another brand to 
the many he is already stocking up, it is 
almost necessary to employ some such de- 
vice, or even several of them, in marketing 
a staple. Just which is the best plan to 
follow, however, must naturally depend on 
the intensity of competition, the condition 
of the market, and to an even greater ex- 
tent on the demonstrated repeat qualities 
of the product itself. A product that is a 
six times a year repeater will carry a distri- 
bution expense equal to three times the 
profit, For example, some manufacturers 
of soap selling at ten cents, and giving a 
three cent manufacturer’s profit are willing 
to spend nine cents to make the initial sale. 


“We get a great many good ideas from 
SALES MANAGEMENT and feel that it is 
worth many times the subscription price.” 
Hugh Ledbetter, Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods 
Co. 


“By reason of SALES MANAGEMENT’s Care- 
fully selected contents, the magazine each 
month is of peculiar value. One of its at- 
tributes is that it adds zest to selling.” 
E, C. Knudson, Engineer, Automatic Sprin- 
kler Co. of America. 


“Where is my copy of the September 
issue? I’d just as soon miss my pay check.” 
A. A. May, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


IMPORTERS 


Mareh 22nd 1920 
Bational Seleamens Training Ase'n., 
Boulevard, 


Received in this morning’ @ mil 
your pamphlet entitled, “SALESOLOGY.” I have read 
every word of {t and must say that this is pue of 
the snappiest little sales bulletins I have ever 
read. 


I want you to be sure te put ay 
name on your mailing list so I will not miss « 
eingle isevue, and mail me invoice covering 
whatever they may be. 


Yours very truly, 


a 


What Would a Sales 
Manual Add to Your 
Volume of Sales? 


It has been proved 
beyond a doubt that concerns 
using a Sales Manual have a 
distinct advantage in the 
matter of breaking in new 
salesmen. 


To the experienced 
salesman it also means a 
ready book of reference in 
the best methods of selling 
his line. A Sales Manual in 
the hands of your salesmen 
will add to their all-round 
efficiency because it will 
eliminate any uncertainty in 
the salesman’s mind in re- 
gard to his line or the policy 
of his house. 


We are specially 
qualified and equipped to pre- 
pare a Sales Manual for your 
organization. For full par- 
ticulars check the Coupon. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


lies 


“Snappiest Little Sales Bulletin 
I Have Ever Read” 


Let us Send You a Sample Copy Free 


JOBBERS 


Read what Mr. J. D. Loughery, Sales Manager for 
the Chas. W. Bauermeister Company, Terre Haute, says about 
the first issue of SALESOLOGY in the letter to the left. Over 
1,500 Sales Managers and Executives have written and compli- 
mented us on this snappy, live little magazine. We want you 
to look over a copy and see for yourself why those who have 
read copies of SALESOLOGY like it so well—why so many 
concerns are ordering quantity lots to distribute to their sales- 
men. Just check the coupon below for a sample copy. 


Do You Need Salesmen ? 


No Charge to You or to Our Members 


Without any cost or obligation we will be glad to 
place you in touch with any number of salesmen you may need. 
There is no charge for this service either to you or to those we 
recommend. Hundreds of the best known concerns in the U. S. 
and Canada are using this Service with great satisfaction. We 
have Members of all types, nationalities and experience ready to 
step into sales positions. The average age of our Members is 29. 


- A Plan to Increase The Effficioncy of 
Your Salesmen 


If you feel that your salesmen are not turning in all 


the business possible, it will pay you to let us send you some 
interesting details about our Plan for putting more pep into sales forces. 


A large paint manufacturer since adopting this plan 


writes: “We notice larger and better orders and we are able to 
do more business with less salesmen, thanks to your Plan.” 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Salesmens Training Association, — 1 aah Service Dept. 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CHECK HERE FOR 


Sample copy of 
SALESOLOCY oO 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members 
of your association for whom you are seeking sales positions. 


information about 
Group Plan for patting 


We plan to employ additional Salesmen. How many?............- 


pep into Saleemen OO I ren dewevadiessccduaibadkscdtansiadecnsceitucandchsietecedeneaaesan 
DE? iceduadtanwuwedsbbaeaa danas dud dade are adetd sebecenaanas 6bccsdounssecdees 

Particulars abou‘ 
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No One Has a Corner 
On Sales Ability 


It is generally supposed that the big 
companies have pretty much their own way 
when it comes to the marketing of their 
products, and the little fellow hasn’t even 
a “look in.” This, however, is not always 
the case as the following story. told by an 
executive of the International Harvester 
Company will prove: “Our people had a 
very interesting experience at the State 
Fair at Nashville,” he said. “Our general 
agent, Mr. Neeley, went down there to 
try to make an opening for the sale of 
manure spreaders. He took three or four 
of the best men he had to talk manure 
spreaders, and took several spreaders of 
different sizes. These men worked for 
three days talking their manure spreader, 
showing people how much better their 
spreader was than anybody else’s. Out- 
side he noticed that there was located away 
up on the other side somewhere an older 
fellow with a manure spreader that was 
very crudely put up; it was not a nice 
machine, and he had not any agents with 
him. He was some old blacksmith that had 
worked a spreader out; he had no expe- 
rience in any business and went off up 
there by himself. 

“After Mr. Neeley and his three men 
had been oh the job several days without 
getting one single order he thought he 
would go up and see what the old man 
was doing. He walked up and stood and 
listened to him, and he said that during 
that time that old man never demonstrated 
one point about his manure spreader, but 
he had farmers there all the time, telling 
them about the advantages of spreading 
manure evenly on the ground and working 
it in in fine particles. He said every once 
in a while the old fellow would take out 


his order book and a farmer would sign - 


it, and he asked the man how many spread- 
ers he had sold, and found he had sold 
thirty-one, while the four men of the In- 
ternational who had been talking how much 
better their machine was.than any other, 
had not gotten an order.” 


“T would not take the price of twenty 
years’ subscription for the benefits I have 
received from one single publication.” C. C. 
McJunkin, Treas. & Gen. Mgr., Angldile 
Scale Co. 


Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 
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SALES EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


A clean-cut, middle aged man of attract- 
ive personality is available for responsible 
position as Supervisor of Sales Correspond- 
ence. With ten years’ special training and 
experience in this line he can reduce your 
selling costs. Eight years with one com- 
pany and a sales record of over $100,000.00 
per year. Box No. 1002. 


SALESMAN 


A salesman and sales executive who 
has controlled sales in New England 
states for producer of petroleum 
products, is closing out his connection 
with that company and would like to 
communicate with a high grade concern 
requiring representation in this section 
of the country. Box 1012. 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FACTORY MANAGER—A position is 
open for an executive to take full control 
of a factory manufacturing advertised 
foods and employing about 200 people. 
Factory situated in Pittsburgh district. 
Please tell us your age, executive experi- 
ence for the past ten years, salary ex- 
pected and all about yourself in first let- 
ter. Box 1004. 


Lithography house in middle west re- 
quires the services of a particularly capable 
general sales manager having the ability to 
inspire and stimulate the efforts of various 
departments in our business. Must know 
how to hire and develop salesmen into 
producers. Prefer man experienced in this 
industry. Address Box 1010. 


NEW YORK BRANCH MANAGER. 
On October 1st the position of manager of 
our New York City office will be open. The 
new man should be able to supervise both 
senior and junior salesmen. A man with 
metropolitan district experience is pre- 
ferred. He should have selling experience 
in the adding machine or similar industry. 
Address Box 1015. 


A New York State concern of 26 years 
standing is looking for a sales executive 
with a performance record justifying the 
title “High Grade.” Must be a man of 
strong personality and initiative, capable 
of assuming and successfully carrying the 
responsibility of marketing the output of 
our mills and whose efforts will compel 
us to expand our production capacity. 
Must be able to continue the organization 
and maintenance of an efficient sales force, 
numbering at present ten men. Should be 
a producer himself and a first class corre- 
spondent. Product sold to jobbing and 
retail dry goods and department store 
trade. Box 1008. 


CARTOONS FOR SALESMEN’S 
HOUSE ORGANS, ETC. 

Send for new proof sheet showing new 
sales cartoons by Lew Merrell. All sizes. 
Suited for use in house organs for sales- 
men, salesmen’s bulletins, post card en- 
closures, etc. Cost less than zinc etch- 
ings alone. The Dartnell Corporation, 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BIND YOUR COPIES 


_. pe 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BINDER - $1.25 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


ADVERTISING 


404 FOURTH AVE. at 28th ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
BALTIMORE: 209 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 

tells how to transact business by 

mail — Advertising, Selling, Collecting, 
Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office 
Sys ems, Money Saving I deas. Since 1916 the 
officia | magazine of The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 6 months $1.00; 1 year $2.00. 


POSTAGE - 18 East 18h St., New York City 


Letters to Salesmen 


Send your salesmen my stimulating 
weekly letters. One month’s trial 
service, $1.00. House Organ and 
Sales Bulletin Contributions fur- 
nished at a moderate charge. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 
Sales and Advertising Counselor 


363 W. 27th Street, New York City 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


- The DIRECT-MAIL “HOW” 
malta | garam naire earns 
Bier Ret ence with lette ter rs, booklets, cred 


How to aigune organs sare Sit $1.00 
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MAL BAG PUBLI ING CF Co. 
1809 E. 40tb St. land, Ohfo 


Handy Expense Books 


&’ For Traveling Seleemen 
oe the inate daca 


00 charges paid 
500— 13: 75 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000— 25.00 “ 
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